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Cloudy Today, 
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What's in it for her is what’s in it for you. 


Forgive us for being so blunt 


but Ladies Home 


Journal is edited for women—not for advertisers. 


[his is why it attracts attention, holds affection, helps, 
comforts, amuses and interests women as does no 


other magazine in America. 


Convincing evidence of this fact is the recent Hooper 
urvey which showed the Journal was “best liked” of 
the three leading women’s magazines by a wide mar 
gin. (The Journal is better liked than the two leading 


picture-news magazines by even greater margins! ) 


It is this keen interest in the editorial substance of the 
Journal which makes this magazine exceptionally 
valuable to advertisers. Advertisers know that any 
product which deserves thoughtful consideration gets 


it in the Journal. 
What's in it for her is what's in it for you. There's 


more for her in Ladies’ Home Journal than in any 
other magazine 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
se IRR, RRR eR MR NR i ln ee erammar ene: 


the slipsheet For issue of April 15, 1960 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


One of our gals-Friday spent a half-day last week pinning up Sales Management 
publicity clippings gathered in February and March. We were quoted, it turns 
out, in Fortune magazine and The Congressional Record, as well as numerous 
technical and business magazines and large & small newspapers. 


The pin-up display is affixed to our editorial bulletin board, a kind of 
phantasmagoria all by itself, being exactly 18 feet long and 2 inches high. 
Anyhow, the clippings cover the entire board, top to bottom, end to end, and 
the editors are now casting furtive glances at it, reading their notices. 


The project required 253 pins, one pin per clipping. 
“ue & *% 


In "Profile of the Typical Sales Executive," our Feb. 19 cover story, we re- 
ported that typical home-office sales executives invest about one-fifth of 
their time in various phases of advertising or sales promotion. A majority 
(72%) of top-bracket sales executives were quick to admit that advertising 
is a major part of their interests and responsibilities. If that's the 
case, how well does a typical issue of Sales Management match editorially 


the sales executive's interest and responsibility in advertising policy, 
practice? 


The contents page of this issue, for example, lists three major articles 
under the “Advertising” heading. But readers will find advertising an 
integral part of our Dynamarketer treatment, page 65, and Metro Areas vs. 
Newspaper Markets, page 77. The top editorial, page 7, takes a poke at 

a current FIC complaint against Eversharp's Schick commercials. The Adver- 
tising Weathervane, page 88, is an analysis of the advertising activity 
necessary to move potential inventories. 


In fact, throughout this or any issue of Sales Management, the multi-faceted 
subject of advertising is treated as the adhesive that links sales objectives 
to sales performance. Afterall, in today's well-managed companies, sales 
goals are established first; then advertising is plotted to achieve those 
sales goals. 


It's no wonder, then, that our typical subscriber invests one working day 
in five in advertising matters. Advertising is his chief sales tool. 
Handled wisely, it can be his most productive sales tool; plotted poorly, 
it can be a costly experience. 


The Publishers 


Sales M anagement 


THE MAGATINE OF MASEEIING 


630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


YUKon 6.4800 


‘the slipsheet’’ is included only in complimentary copies. 
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Is Castro a 
Communist, or 
isn't he? 

While many 
Americans are 
still trying to 
make sense out 
of the flamboy- 
nomen ant Cuban's 

tirades, Upper 
Midwest new spaper readers have 
had a running start over the rest of 
the nation in evaluating answers to 
that question thanks to a remark- 
ably accurate forecast of Caribbean 
events-to-come made just one year 
ago by a bouncy little Minneapolis 
Tribune reporter named Sam Romer. 

Even before the victorious Castro 
visited the United States in April, 
1959, Upper Midwest newspaper 
readers had known the facts behind 
the bearded revolutionary’s ex- 
pressed goals— as revealed in Sam's 
series, “‘Will the Communists Take 
Cuba?” The result of a 4-week tour 
of Caribbean trouble-spots, the 
series pointed with unswerving ac- 
curacy at Communist aims and 


tactics in the area. Sam’s fluent, if 
colloquial, Spanish and his canny 
evaluation of the pronouncements 
of government officials, nationalist 
leaders and underground partisans 
resulted in a story which jolted Min- 
neapolis Tribune readers. 

No less surprising to discerning 
Upper Midwesterners was the by- 
line on the series: Sam Romer is one 
of the most seasoned labor news 
reporters in the country. A one-time 
yublicity trouble-shooter for the 
Souariational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and former chief of 
the allied forces labor relations sec- 
tion in occupied Japan, Romer is 
equally at home interviewing 
strikers on a picket line or manage- 
ment behind polished desks, cutting 
through a maze of intricate labor 


a newspaper great ? 


law or putting his finger on the oc- 
casional racketeer who insinuates 
himself into a union. (The latter 
activity once earned him a bomb- 
threat from a since-convicted hood- 
lum whom he had given “bad 
publicity’’.) 

As his Caribbean report reveals, 
Sam Romer is far more than a spe- 
cialist in a limited field. Like 
so many other specialists who staff 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
he is foremost a good, general re- 
porter. Thorough going competence, 
knowledge and experience are cover- 
to-cover characteristics of these 
newspapers— qualities which help 
explain why they are read so closely, 
enjoyed so much and respected so 
widely throughout an entire region: 
America’s 344 state Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


650,000 SUNDAY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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- 515,000 DAILY 


Copyright 1960, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Cx 
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Dynamically Conservative 
American School Board Journal 


. The only publication in 
the field that provides a 
direct, realistic and mature 
appraisal of the develop- 
ments in public school ed- 
ucation. 

. The only publication that 
delivers outstanding read- 
ership . . . places your 
sales message before the 
people who officially di- 
rect public school buying. 
. No other publication in the 
field can equal ASBJ’s 
“wanted” issues .. . 44% 
greater than the No. 2 
paid publication . . . plus 
an unequalled renewal rate 
of 89.95%. 


SEND FOR DETAILED 
COMPARISONS ON COVERAGE 
AND READERSHIP. 


the 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD 


JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Is Air Freight about to come of age? Sophisticated 
sell is targeting sates managers over traffic managers. 

A jet future is changing the picture on several 
counts. . . . And, there are Government considera- 


thons P Page 33 


SPOTLIGHT DUE ON CO-OP DEALS 


With an upcoming FTC “guide” about to tighten one 
more area of “shady” business practices, marketers are 
going to find themselves smack in the middle of a big 
quandary—just what are the acceptable forms of co-op 
advertising? Some very common practices may sud- 


denly draw FTC fire. Page 40 


PROSPECTS, BIG PAYOFF 


That's the philosophy behind Cummins-Chicago’s 
system of sales control Skipping the guesswork, its 
salesmen invest their time on the 20% of each industry 
that has been carefully pegged as the group that does 


the big buying. Page 123 


NEWSPAPER REACH—BIGGER THAN YOU THINK 


You may be leaving out a lot of prospects if you think 
of an area’s newspaper readership as strictly confined 


by Metropolitan Area. A breakdown of 33 important 
newspaper markets shows 14 which didn’t even rank 
in the top 100 Metropolitan Areas. Page 77 
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Worth Writing for 118 


your 
business 
case-— 
asset 

or 


liability 


While you're sizing up that “big” pros- 
spect, remember—he's sizing you up, 
too! From the moment you enter his 
office with your business case, you're 
making impressions that make the dif- 
ference between an order and a turn- 
down. 

Be sure your case is an asset—not a 
liability. Be sure it's a Stebco, first 
choice of top-level men in blue-chip in- 
dustries. Stebco Cases have the look of 
quality, the aura of prestige. Sensibly 
priced for a long-term investment. Re- 
member Stebco when first impressions 
count. 

See Stebco's exclusive patented fea- 

tures at leading Office Supply, Luggage 

and Department Stores. 


STEBCO PRODUCTS 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


Over 41 years of superior quality 
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and then some! 


Parade gives you twice as 


many advertising readers 
per dollar as any of the 
big three’ weekday 
magazines. One good 
reason—distributing 
newspapers reacn nearly 
every home in town. 


Parade 


The Sunday Magazine Paradd 4 
section of strong news- 

papers throughout the 

nation, reaching 

10 million homes 

every week. 
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Milwaukee Journal cited for excellence 


of news content in special fields 


Best men’s and boys 
apparel news coverage 


Best Travel Section and 
best series of travel stories 


The i] ee Journal was awarded Paul McMahon. travel editor of The 
the male clothing industry's top honor Milwaukee Journal is the 1959 winner 
for news ture coverage of men’s , 
4 eds ind a repeat winner—of first prize 
ind bovs’ apparel! during 1959, The in ’ = 

. , . and the Mark Twain awards by the 
dustry’s first such award, the bronze 

Lulu”, sponsored by The American Midwest Travel Writers 
Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear and 
] Nationa ussociation of Retail 
thiers and Furnishers, cited The 


edly, because he has been just about 
nal for “exceptional story interest 


Association 
sections, best travel series, best 


single story—Paul has won ’em repeat- 


everywhere in the world, and knows 
irt work Male apparel news , . 
. how to make trave! pages interesting 
feature in the Sunday 
, and helpful is travel coverage | he 
s and Recreation Section and he _ His travel rage in ‘I 
largest male audience in Sunday Journal attract Wisconsin’s big- 
over 500.000 gest audience for travel advertisers 


The editorial excellence which brought these THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


. : Member of 
and many other awards also brings prize 


reader interest for Journal advertisers in Mi ition Marker N ewspapers. Inc 


: . 529 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.. YUkon 6-3434 
G () > _ > < , ’ ’ 
out of 10 Greater Milwaukee homes Chicago— Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin. Philadelphia 


Represented by Million Market Newspapers, Ine. 
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7 I EDITORIALS 
content i alienate 


How Silly Can You Get? 


MOTOR MANUFAC- 
The Federal Trade Commission has scraped its face on this one. 


TURER: ‘‘We need a 
flock of small, rugged 
terminals.”’ 


Within the next ten days Eversharp, Inc., maker of the Schick 
safety razor and blade, must file an answer to the FTC’s com- 
plaint that Schick's current TV commercial is unfair and decep- 
tive advertising. 


CHEMICAL PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 
MAN: ‘We've got a 
packing problem that’s 
driving me nuts!"’ 


The FTC contends that this TV commercial “tends to frighten 
and alarm prospective purchasers of competitive razors: 


ELECTRONICS MAN- 
UPACTURER: “‘Lac- 
ing and tying our elec- 
tronic harness is becom 
ing too costly."’ 


“The announcer, Bud Palmer,” according to the FTC com- 
plaint, “runs an ‘old style round-head razor’ across a boxing glove 
worn by Heavyweight Boxing Champ Ingemar Johansson, cutting 
its surface. ‘Look! If that can happen to this glove, think what PLANT MANAGER: 

4 i Patches in our con- 
could happen to your face,’ the announcer says. ee meee, “CC floors, repeatedly 
t > t crumble and flake.’ 

“He then runs his thumb over the edge of a Schick safety 
razor, Which has been drawn across the glove without cutting it. 
During this video sequence he tells viewers ‘but Schick shields 


blade corners . . shave with confidence 


: a STAMPING PLANT 
. switch to Schick safety razor... getty “Looks 

1 y ” CS8ES 
should have ieoiion 
mounts."’ 


no nicks or scrapes ... 


The charge is enough to frighten a grown man, isn't it? Then 


we recalled this fact: The most popular safety razor in the world 
is the King Gillette type “round-head razor.” Many more millions 
own it than own a Schick. Whenever these people shave, which 
is almost every day, they prove to themselves the truth or falsity 


Can you 
solve any 


APPLIANCE DESIGN- 
ER: ‘‘We're having 
trouble getting reliable 
mechanical timers."’ 


of the competitive claim advanced for Schick safety razor. They 
don't need the FTC to protect them. 


of these problems? 
... these are just a few of the thou- 
sands of problems I.E.N.’s read- 
ers bring to its pages each month. 
For Industrial Equipment News 
is scanned from cover to cover 
every month by 78,000 men look- 
ing for products that will help 
solve their current and ever- 
changing problems. 

These men represent more than 
40,000 plants . . . all industries . . . 
and 90% of America’s industrial 
purchasing power. 

Whether you want to sell present 
markets or discover new ones, 
your ads are right at the “point 
of purchase.” Send for our Media 
Data File. 


We have never been particularly aware of the shaving prac- 
tices of our associates. It is enough that they are well shaven. 
This morning, however, we took a poll of our male associates. 
Every manjack shaved himself this morning. Not one admitted 
to shaving a boxing glove first, as a safety test. Two use electric 
razors (the other Schick, just to confuse you if the FTC com- 
plaint hasn't). One of our associates appeared to have cut him- 
self, but he declined to identify the type of razor that did it, 
saying that it was bad enough to suffer a Saturday night hang- 
over without having to explain it Monday morning. So, as we 
said in the beginning, how silly can the FTC get? 


good for selling 
.. - because it’s 
used for 
buying! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS | 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York,N.Y. 7 
Thomas Publishing Compony hee 


‘Death of a Salesman’ in Moscow 


The play by Marilyn Monroe’s husband, Arthur Miller, has 
been presented in Moscow. We greet the news with mixed emo- 
tions. The Russians know little about either the philosophy of sell- 
ing or the techniques of salesmanship. We wonder if they ac- 
cepted Willy Lowman in “Death of a Salesman” as the model of 
the present-day American salesman. Or did they see him as “a 
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POTPOURRI OF 
POPULARITY! 


Consistent, predictable popularity month - after- month 
. this is the profile of WHO-TV’s highly successful 
Early Show. 


In just the past three months Early Show has received 
an almost unbelievable vote of viewer confidence. Since 
last November the average number of viewers per 
quarter hour have increased by 19% and the average 
homes delivered per quarter hour by 23% (NSI Survey, 
Des Moines-Ames Area—February, 1960). 


The Early Show (Monday through Friday, 4 p.m.- 
6:05 p.m.) is Central lowa’s only late afternoon family 
television fare—cartoons* for kids, movies* for mom, 


news for dad. The Early Show attracts every segment 


of the audience. 


Ask your PGW Colonel about WHO-TV’s spectacular 
bargains in spot availabilities, on this and other station- 


time success shows! 
. . . . . . . . . . >. >. >. *e . 


*MGM Package # WARNER BROTHERS “Vanguard” & “Showcase 
Package * NTA “Dream ""Champagne,”" “Lion’’ t SCREEN 
GEMS “Sweet 65 % HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION SERVICE "'Con- 

llation — M and A ALEXANDER “Imperial Prestige *® PAR 
1MOUNT LIBRARY and others 


NSI SURVEY 
DES MOINES-AMES AREA 


EARLY SHOW — AVERAGE AUDIENCE PER QUARTER HOUR 


Percent 


November, 1959] February, 1960 
Increase 


VIEWERS 54,832 67 515 


HOMES 27,410 32,150 


WHO.-TV is part of 
Central Broadcasting Company, 
which also owns and operates 


WHO Radio, Des Moines Channel 13 ° Des Moines 
WOC-TV, Davenport NBC Affiliate 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
- P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
zg Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


—r Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 
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victim of social injustice,” to quote the stage manager for the 
Russian version of the play? In either case, we fear the Moscow 
playgoers received a warped view of (1) the American salesman, 
or (2) the company for which he sells. 


‘Tell the Truth Even if It Hurts’ 


Is this incident a straw in the wind? Recently, a conference on 
selling was staged in Little Rock, Ark., a city on which fortune 
has not smiled since state troops were used to close Central High 
and Federal troops opened it to token integration. 


The program committee invited Sales Management magazin 
to discuss the economic outlook for Little Rock and for Arkansas 
as well as for Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas 


The invitation first was declined on the grounds that a city and 
state like to hear good news about themselves. Attention was 
called to Sales Management's projection that by 1965 the Little 
Rock—North Little Rock Metropolitan Area, for example, would 
drop from 103 in retail sales rank to the 111 spot in the nation 
Further, that in net Effective Buying Income this area is projected 
to drop from 115 to 119. On the bright side, the forecast is for 
population rank to improve from 99 to 97 


Proje tions reveal that many areas of the nation probably will 
grow at a more rapid rate by 1965 than Arkansas. The program 
people in Little Rock replied, “Come, tell us the truth, even if it 
hurts.” 


The SM figures were presented to an audience which heard 
Arkansas’ Governor Faubus immediately afterwards. They were 
spread across the front page of the city’s afternoon paper, the 
Arkansas Democrat. Next morning, the Arkansas Gazette told its 
readers about the projected decline and Governor Faubus’ com- 
ment, “Arkansas will make a liar out of you in the next five years,” 
and the SM editor's reply, “I hope Arkansas will.” 


Two years ago, or even one year ago, would the people of 
Little Rock have invited an outsider to visit their city and make 
such statements? Would the bad news have made the front page? 
Surely it could not have happened three years ago. 


Questions, if not solutions, appear to arise with the passage of 
time. Are schools with token integration, for example, better than 
no public schools at all? (Little Rock has had a year with soldiers 
in the school, a year with the school closed, and a vear with token 
integration without soldiers.) Why has industry failed to locate 
a single new plant in the city since 1957? The people are still 
wrestling with the reasons for this fact and its implications for 
the future. 


The news is now before the community. Local business leaders 
have brought it to them. The projections are just that. They are 
based on the figures as they existed in 1958 and as projected into 
1965. The projections can be reversed. We cannot help but feel 
that the spirit in which unfavorable news was solicited and re- 
ceived is a prelude to a positive program to benefit all the people. 


a lively cated 
a refreshing program “break’ 


There’s nothing funnier for salesmen than see- 
ing true-to-life sales situations humorously 
exaggerated. When the situations are easily 
recognizable like an overloaded expense ac- 
count .. . the cliched’ sales pitch . or the 
how-to-sell the new account presentation 
every salesman is guaranteed to laugh. And 
they will, when they see “HERMAN HOLDS A 
SALES MEETING.” 


Here's good, clean fun . . . NOT a sales train- 
ing film, but a rib-tickler that’s sure to relax 
your audience . . . put them in a good frame 
of mind for what’s to come, or act as the 
wind-up to your sales meeting. A 10-minute, 
16mm. sound, full-color motion picture. Avail- 
able for rental or purchase. Write today for 
full details, plus our “Directory of Sales Films.” 


DARTNELL 


4664 RAVENSWOOD + CHICAGO 40, ILL 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR SALES TRAINING FILMS” 


Sage 
MARKET IN 


ILLINOIS - OWA 


272,600 consumers ‘ 


in the Quad-Cities. 
56% live on the Illinois 
side, where Dispatch and 


Argus reach 9 of 10 homes daily. 


LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


and 


MOLINE DISPATCH 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
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Our Man in India 


Arthur Godfrey has never been content to coast. 
He is a perpetually interested man-—in our world, 
in the different people and things in it. 


Perhaps that is why he is so interesting to others, 
and so successfulin a business in which you must 
interest others, all the time. 


In February, Arthur Godfrey went off to see India 
and the East. As listeners already know from 
broadcasts sent back from the scene, it has been 
an unforgettable time. On his return, they will be 
sharing even more closely in the adventure. And he 
knows how to share it. 


The Embassy of India in Washington, comment- 
ing on his visit, exactly described the impact of 
Arthur Godfrey on the air.“We are additionally 
pleased,” they said,“that it is Mr. Godfrey who is 
bringing these reports to radio listeners in the 
United States, because we have a rather firm im- 
pression that Mr. Godfrey... has a remarkably 
strong rapport with the American public.” 


And so he has. 


Advertisers, as well as embassies, well know it. 


The CBS Radio Network 


This is a 
Green-eyed 
Brand-switcher 


pe 


A bird in the hand 
is still worth 
you-know-what 


... it still costs less to keep a cus- 
tomer so/d than to sell a new one. 

Let us show you how to keep 
your customers sold— how to build 
business that repeats and repeats 
—with your own customer engi- 
neered premium plan. 

Cost ? You decide that. You pay 
for your individually-tailored pre- 
mium service plan after you 
profit from it. Not before. Let us 
tell you more. 

Write, wire or phone collect— 
ATlas 8-9315. Dept. S-4. 


remium 
ervice Co. Inc. 


Founded 1897 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


195 North St., Teterboro, N.J. 
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Arvida Corrals Florida’s Best Brokers 


Arvida Corp., with 100,000 acres of Florida's best remaining 
land to sell, have a single salesman. Yet, the corporation 
has sold $24,522,308 worth of property in the first 19 months of its 


existence 


doesn't 


Founded by industrialist Arthur Vining Davis, and now publicly 
owned, the company, through its sales and development subsidiary 
Arvida Realty Co., has been working through 10,000 registered brok 
and salesmen—the whole of the Sunshine State’s vast army of 
realtors. Now, however, in an attempt to get brokers to concentrate 
still further on the sales of Arvida properties, President Milton N. Weir 
has embarked upon a program to “accredit” the best, the 
of these brokers into a state-wide super sales force 


ers 


most active 


Weir, who was a real estate specialist with Gulf Oil Co. for 16 years 
and has been a highly successful realtor in Florida since 1949, main 
tains that this plan is the only sensible approach to selling quality real 
estate in quantity. “Why,” asks Weir, “should we bring in a sales force 
when there are already thousands of qualified, 
salesmen in Florida? 


trained real estate 


“Even if we were to establish a sales force of 100 Arvida salesmen,” 
he continues, “it could certainly not measure up to the performance 
of several thousand independent salesmen. Under our new ‘accredited’ 
program, we will offer existing brokers a plan for selling our proper 
ties that will prove profitable to them. We will provide them with a 
complete sales program for each development. We will continue to 
enhance our reputation as a reliable firm with which to do business 
And, we pay them regular commission rates on properties they sell.” 

Apparently the brokers have much to 
Arvida army. They will still be free to sell other properties as usual 
But, once “accredited” as Arvida brokers, they are expec ted to benefit 
mightily from the advertising, promotional and merchandising power 
that Arvida will put behind them 


gain by enlisting in the 


Right now, Arvida executives are busy holding sales breakfasts, 
informational meetings with key brokers over the state. To ride on the 
bandwagon, brokers must agree to attend such meetings, study litera- 
ture, display promotional material prominently in their offices. They 


must also participate in direct mail campaigns 


broker gets a certificate as an 
plus window decals and signs 


In return, the “Accredited Arvida 
Broker,” A heavy advertising schedule 
in newspapers is being supplemented by large-space ads in national 
magazines. In all, Arvida expects to spend approximately $950,000 in 
advertising this year 


There is one other benefit that may be as strong an incentive as any 
of the others. That's the “Arvie Award”—the happy figure shown at 
the top of the page. He is awarded, with great ceremony and a few 
chuckles, to brokers and their salesmen. The bronze Arvie is awarded 
to any salesman who sells his first Arvida property. The gold Arvie is 
a little harder to come by — to qualify, a salesman must sell $250,000 
worth or 15 individual Arvida properties 


#9 trimaphs 


of an advertising 
decision maker 


Rees Les * ; 
HE KNEW THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BIGNESS AND BETTERNESS 


This media man was canny as an astute jeweler when it came to distinguish- 
ing the compact, and the perfect, from the merely “big” with its many imper- 
fections. He placed his advertising in Special Interest Magazines, offering a 
carat-pure audience—already interested in what the advertiser has to sell. 


HEARST magazines 


ou 13 keys to the special interests of 13 groups of peopic « « « American Druggist 
Bride & Home e« Cosmopolitan e Good Housekeeping e Harper's Bazaar e House Beautiful e Motor Boating 
Motor « New Medical! Materia « Popular Mechanics e Science Digest e Sports Afield e Town & Country 
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Safe shipment of truck trailers on 
railway flat cars is assured by Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry’s rugged, 
shock-absorbing trailer hitch, devel- 
oped in cooperation with Trailer 
Train Company. This is one of .the 
many new product developments 
by Vice President, Engineering, 
Robert Evans and his staff for this 
division of ACF Industries, Inc. 


How Sweet's puts 
catalogs in the thick of 
buying action at AGF 


At ACF Industries’ Divisions, 72 Sweet’s Catalog Files are 
strategically dispersed to help hundreds of plant engineers, 
machine tool buyers, and product designers in comparing and 
selecting needed products. ACF executives co-operated with 
Sweet’s to place each File where it will do their company, 


and their potential suppliers, the most good. 


Explains American Car & Foundry Division's 

Vice President Evans: 

“It is clearly to our advantage to make sure Sweet’s Catalog 
Files are on hand in every ACF office which needs the prod- 


uct information they contain. 


“Properly situated, these Files diminish every office’s catalog 
problems, and save a decentralized and diversified company 
like ours countless manhours, mountains of correspondence 
with manufacturers, and thousands of dollars. The catalogs 
in Sweet’s widen the field of products we can consider, and 
often introduce us to manufacturers about whom we might 


otherwise know little or nothing.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W Dodge ( orporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market —the way industry wants to buy 


How to win local markets—anywhere 


Olivetti Machine Tools decided to sell its precision-built 
machines in the United States. This move set up a prob- 
lem, for this Italian-based company has to convince pros- 
pects that they can get fast and dependable parts service. 

‘The first thing prospects want to know about is the 
availability of parts,”’ said Mr. Robert A. Blum, U. S. 
manager of the tool division of world-famous Olivetti. 
‘‘We tell them we maintain a basic supply of parts in 
our New York warehouse, and this supply is kept up by 
a steady flow of shipments from Italy by Emery Air 
Freight. 

“Then they want to know how quickly they can get 
replacement parts from our American stocks to keep 

4AT~T 


costly ‘down time’ in their plants to a minimum. Our 
answer is: we distribute parts from New York overnight 
to our customers anywhere in the United States by 
Emery Air Freight. And the fact that they can rely on 
this fast air freight service clinches the sale for us. 

“Emery Air Freight is one of our strongest points in 
selling prospects and keeping them as customers. And 
another point, Emery helps us keep inventory costs to 
a minimum.” 

Emery provides the fastest and most dependable air 
freight service available for nationwide distribution any- 
where in the United States and throughout the world. 
Call your local Emery office for full information. 


QS EMERY A/R FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. “EMERY— Worldwide Biue Ribbon Service’’ 
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an Wi | SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


The Rise of ‘Surprise Competition 


Much of the humor seems to have worn off the 
classic plight of the surprised buggy-whip manu- 
facturer who one day found himself driven out 
of business by the horseless carriage. The reason 
is that today more marketers than ever are sud- 
denly finding that they have buggy whips of their 
own. 


More and more marketers are forced to the 
startling realization that their traditional com- 
petitors, with whom they have been pleasantly 
struggling for decades, don’t amount to a hill of 
beans compared to the new and unheard-of prod- 
ucts (or old products come alive), that are popping 
up in the most unsuspected places without regard 
for industry lines. 


Proof is well on the way that no product, like no 
man, is indispensable. 


Never before have companies been faced with 
such diversity in their adversaries — tougher-than- 
ever traditional enemies, plus overwhelmingly 
strong competitors from unexpected (and some- 
times even unrecognized) quarters. 


Where is this “outside” competition coming from? 
Let's look at the three most prevalent forms it 
takes: new materials, new technology, and 
changed consumer tastes. 


The usurpation of old materials by new ones has 
at least one thing in common with the other 
forms: The company or even industry that makes 
the traditional product is all too seldom the com- 


pany (or industry) that makes the new one. 


Take the big fight centered around steel. Steel, 
of course, is probably in the strongest possible 
competitive position. But steel is also highly 
specialized, compartmented into a myriad of dif- 
ferent types of specialty steels. One by one, these 


compartments are being invaded by other metals. 


Aluminum, of course, has for some time been 
encroaching on steel for use where light weight 
and strength were needed. Stainless steel was 
also a major target. Now, steel’s big money is 
fighting back; outfits like Republic, U. S., National 
are spending small fortunes on institutional ads 
for stainless. 


Meanwhile, aluminum has won other points. Auto 
makers, huge steel customers, have begun, bit by 
bit, to use aluminum in engines, bodies of cars. 
Chevrolet's Corvair, with its air-cooled engine, 
sports a power plant that is almost half aluminum. 


Magnesium, a sleeping giant, shows signs of baring 
teeth against both steel and aluminum. Not long 
ago, it was reported that Dow Chemical, with 
its abundance of magnesium, had offered to help 
GM pay for extensive research on the further 
application of magnesium in automotive engi- 
neering. 


But again there’s another finger in the pie: High- 
strength polymer plastics such as DuPont's Delrin 
seem to hold much promise. Strong, lightweight 
and non-corrosive, Delrin is aiming at the metal 
“upstarts”: aluminum, magnesium, zinc, and, of 
course, poor old stainless. Fishing reels, faucets, 
submergible pumps, door knobs, toy trains, nuts 
and bolts are just a few places where Delrin has 
already begun to nudge metals out of the picture. 


Other plastics afford classic examples. Polyethyl- 
ene housewares have grown by leaps and bounds. 
Plastic buckets, dishpans, wastebaskets, etc., 
crowd their metal counterparts off the shelves. 
Polyethylene bottles and other containers (now 
being adopted with relish by can makers like 
Continental) have been at least part of the reason 
for the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute's 
huge ad campaign in national magazines. 


Speaking of glass makers, they have one trump 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


(continued) 


of their own: Corning’s Pyroceram (developed 
during research on tough, heat-resistant missile 
“skins”) is meeting with success as a frying pan- 
casserole combination. 


Modern technology, apart from its role as creator 
of new materials, supplies plenty of varied “out- 
side” competition. The super market shows big 
evidence of this. 


The do-it-yourself baked goods are one example. 
Companies like Ward Baking (Tip-Top Bread) 
watched helplessly while sales of ready-baked 
cakes plunged relentlessly, finally realized that 
the modern housewife, with all her conveniences, 
was beginning to feel a little guilty, and was 
greeting with open arms the rash of mixes that 
allowed her to use her personal touch with a 
minimum of effort. Ward discontinued its big cake 
line, began experimenting with brown and serve 
specialties, added a line of frozen pies to spur its 
growth in “personal touch” products. 


Even breakfast is not sacred. In recent advertise- 
ments, the Florida Citrus Commission has at least 
taken enough time out from hammering at the old 
competitor, Sunkist, to state that “No synthetic 
substitute [evidently General Foods’ Tang] gives 
you natural vitamin C and other health benefits 
that make fresh frozen orange juice so good for 
you.” And The Wall Street Journal reports that 
U.S. Steel is supporting research by U. of Wiscon- 
sin on a revolutionary milk concentrating process 
that it hopes will be adopted widely by dairies, 
thus opening up new markets for tin-plated steel 
cans at the expense of bottles and their “replace- 
ments,” paper cartons. 


Tremendous growth in such fields as transistors, 
electric kitchen utensils, synthetic fibers, testifies 
to the ability of the laboratory to change markets 
almost overnight. 


Tastes Change, too 


In this day of a better educated populace with 
more money and more leisure time than ever 
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before, it is not surprising that traditional patterns 
of taste have begun to buckle. 


Detroit has long dreamed of the day of two cars 
in every garage. Now this is quite possible; but 
outside factors will slow it down. A recent ad 
for an Owens 17-ft. outboard Landau, headlined, 
“How's this for your new ‘second car’?” is un- 
usually blunt but highly indicative of the scram- 
ble for leftover consumer dollars. 


The crumbling “status symbols” all around us are 
another indication of the new trends in taste. Once 
firmly entrenched, sterling silver tableware has 
been taken for a ride by, of all things, stainless 
steel. Melamine plastic dinnerware, made by a 
wide variety of non-china companies (including 
Westinghouse, which had been using melamine 
for years in insulators), has forced such china 


giants as Lenox to take steps in the fray. 


These are just minimum examples. There are 
more all around us. Outside competition is crop- 
ping up faster than ever. When it happens, it 
affects not only the manufacturer of the obsoleted 
product, but also the hosts of companies that 
make their living either by supplying the manu- 
facturer or by making products related in their 
use to the obsoleted product. 


It is bound to pick up. The laboratories are spew- 
ing forth new developments at an unprecedented 
rate. Consumers are more mobile, more sophisti- 
cated than ever, and their most deeply entrenched 
tastes will be changing. 


More Coming up 


What can the marketer do? The best answer is 
to try to see it coming; impress on the sales force 
the need to be ever alert to even the slightest 
tremors of impending change. It is seldom possi- 
ble to head off such developments. But it is pos- 
sible to gird for battle, to improve the existing 
product, even to make plans for joining in the 
new development rather than trying to fight it. 
Just don’t say it can’t happen. 
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UN STARCH 


BUYING ACTION REPORT 


Ads people 
buy from 


Put the right ad in the right magazine and you're 
going to get Buying Action — the kind of buying 
action reported by Daniel Starch & Staff after inter- 
viewing typical readers of VOLUME FEEDING 


MANAGEMENT. 


mere prot per porte 


f inser 1 lors 
Botsford. Constantine 
Advertising 

Manager — Restaurant 
We « 


cause 


lipped this recipe for our files be- 
it sounds like a good breakfast 
lea 

idea 


Drive-In 

I intend to use this recipe. It appealed 
When I first looked at it the pic 
ture leoked colorful and appetizing — 
unique breakfast idea 


Owner 


fo me 


Manager —Country Club 
We will try this recipe 
20 
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Crawtord-Soloamon 


Dietitian—Club 


We are always looking for new entree 
ideas, so tried these shrimp. Will use in 
the future 


Owner — Restaurant 


I will probably buy SeaPak as a result 
of this advertisement 
Restaurant 


this ad to the 
jor prices ~ 


Vanager 


/ will shou 
will write 


owner and 


1960 


‘eooeeese 
eeeeesee 


colors 
Sackel ¢ 


I page. 4 


Agency ompany 


Dietitian — Hospital 


Asked our purchasing agent to inquire 
about these trays because I like them 
and would like to buy them 
Administrator — Hospital 
Clipped this ad because we need new 
trays. I will order from our jobber.”’ 
Manager — Restaurant 


I am interested in these trays and may 
buy.” 


SCOTSMAN 
ICE MACHINES 


worts Largest time eres Largest Beer 


SCOTSMAN | 


ms ' 


k and whit 


He & McVay 


I page. bla 


Agency Co Advertising 


Restaurant 


After seeing this ad, called the local 
distributor and ordered one of the 
machines 


Mwner 


Principal —Parochial School 

The in charge of the kitchen 
called my attention to this ad because 
ve need a new ice machine. I told her 
to write for more information and we 
vould discuss it again.” 


Hotel Coffee Shop 
Saved this ad to study and compare 
with other machines. May buy later.” 


sister 


Vanager 


_ Compare South Bend Super Speed Performance 


mee ~~ ~ 
” 


...With any outmoded 
conventional range 


Fastest beatmng mos! ruggedly bert :anges the mdustry 


omeers (ihe Vane of Saat Bent Revise ae Range: lee 
> Percetame Unamaies lap Prates ant 'heoe Orme (ety beatae 


2 pages, bi 


Age ncy 


Restaurant 


I am in the market for new stoves so 
will talk to salesman about those pix 
tured in this ad 


Vanager 


2 pages, fot 
Agen sin 
Food, Beverage Director —Hotel 
We went back to kosher pickles as a 
result of this ad.” 
Cost Manager — Cafeteria, 
Wanufacturing Plant 
After studying this ad inarecent issue, 


ve switched from our supplier to the 
Heinz Company 


South Bend Ranges 


Vanager — Restaurant 


I will talk to the owner about possibil- 


ity of installing these stoves in future 
restaurants 


Proved Profit is why 

2 times as many eating places serve 
Sas ln 

Heinz Pickles as any other brand 


aos army’ ¢s : ™= 
~ 


Dose 4 a 
48 , 
* 


- 


1 page, 2 colors 


Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Owner — Restaurant 

Called the local distributor who ts 
going to ‘trade in’ my old model for a 
new ‘Fresh-O-Matic’.” 

Manager — Restaurant 

This ad ‘sold’ me on the ‘Fresh-O 
Matic’.”’ 

Manager — Restaurant 


Talked to our buyer about purchasing 
a machine of this type for our ham 
burger buns.” 


Quotes about other ads 

Space does not permit showing all' 
the advertisements on which readers 
commented. But here are some of the 
quotes: 


Director of Diet—Hospital 


“IT recently wrote to Diamond Crystal 
Salt for information.” 


Manager—Club 


I was very interested in this-ad on 
soup bases and will probably order the 
next time the salesman calls.” 


Food and Beverage Manager — 


Hotel 


I have been trying to get more infor- 
mation from the local distributor on a 
flour recently advertised in VFM by 
General Mills.” ; 


READER ACTION 
OM ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
VARIOUS ISSUES OF 
VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT 


For booklet, market or media informa- 
tion, write VOLUME FEEDING MANAGE- 
MENT, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. Or call our nearest representative. 
VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT is a 
Conover-Mast publication. 


the ad reactions that count are buying actions 


Booklet, free on request, contains all 
quotes as reported by Daniel Starch & 
Staff, to date. Gives you a gauge of 
the selling power of good ads in the 
right medium. 
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it took 14 freighters 
to meet the Digest demand 
for this new product 


In early 1958, housewives had never tasted seen... 
wr even heard of Libby's Deep-Minted Brand Pineapple 
Chunks. But within a vear a whole fleet of freighters — 


plying from Diamond Head to The Golden Gate —was 
needed to meet the demand for this new product 


How an unknown Hawaiian 
delicacy became a favorite 
with housewives all over America 


This eX iting new ce licacy had been marketed in 
three test cities. Consumer response was immediate 
and so strong that Libbv decided to make it available 
everyw her as quic kly as possible 


Advertising offers 10€ saving 
Libby was convinced that housewives who once tasted 
the new chunks would buy again. So it set out to 
“sample the product on a low-cost, nationwide basis 
Two advertisements appeared One ran in Reader's 
Digest and included a « oupon worth ten cents, to induce 
housewives to try the product 


Coupons pour in 
Knowing the size and qu ilitv of the Digest audience. 
Libby executives expected a high return. But their most 
optimistic estimate was soon topped as the coupons 
poured in. Within a few months after the Digest adver- 
tisement appeared, over a million coupons had been re- 
d 


eemed and they were still coming in 


Thus, in relatively short time and at low cost 
Libby had sampled its new product in over a million 
prosperous homes all across America leading the 


way to profitable repeat purchases at full price. 


Current strategy and sales 


Robert L. Gibson, Jr., Vice President of Libby’s Fruit 
Division, reports: 


“As a result of this experience, Libby is nou running 
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Reader's Digest advertisement 
re iillion housewives became ac quainte d 
with a delightful new 

r salads, « erts and ippetizers 


a campaign of leven more advertisements in the Digest 


for Deep-Minted Brand Pineapple Chunks. 


“As for sales results, we hit our very ambitious sales 
target very fast. In fact, never before has a neu product 
become a maior product in the Libby line in so short 
a time.” 


@ Besides Libby, many other advertisers who want a 
big response—in sales, coupon returns or dealer support 
are turning to the Digest. Through it they reach the 
best part of America—intelligent, prosperous families 
whose interest in a product can insure its success, 


4 
Quick facts for busy executives 


Reader's Digest offers all these exclusive benefits to 
advertisers 


1 The largest proven audience of readers. It is larger than 
any other magazine, weekly, fortnightly or monthly, 
larger than any newspaper or newspaper supplement. 
More people read the Digest than look at the average 
nighttime network television program. 


The largest quality audience that can be found. More 
people with greater spending power read the Digest 
than any other magazine And the higher the income 
group, the greater the Digest’s share of the audience. 


Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The Digest 


alone of major advertising media accepts no alcoholic 


beverages, no tobacco no patent medicines 


Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have 
faith in Reader’s Digest, in its editorial and advertising 


columns alike 


People have faith in 
e + 
eaders Digest 
_ 
Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 


Over 12,000,000 copies bought monthly 
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Interview: [MV pon K off 


McCann Erickson, Broadcast, Media Supervisor tells why he selects 
WLW-TV Stations and WLW Radio for Ajax Cleanser 


“The Crosley Group can help clean up 
many an advertising problem." 


For all-around know-how from 
in-store merchandising 
to on-the-air production the 
WLW Stations certainly know 
their business." 


*‘No scouring around for service, 
the WLW-TV-Radio Stations 
are always willing to help.”’ 


Call your WLW Stations Representative you'll be glad you did!”’ 


— WLW-C WLW-D WLW-A 'WLwW-! 


Television 
Dayton Atlanta 


Television Television 


Television 
Indiangpotis 


Cincinnati Cotumbus 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation. a division ot Mveo 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Negro market 


I want to congratulate you on 
the article “Marketing to the Negro 
Consumer” [SM, March 4] 

The article was not only interest- 
ing, but gave us figures very valu- 
able in determining quotas for sales 
in different states 

I hope SM will follow this up in 
1961, giving us the latest figures at 
that time 


Cc. O. Brown 


Sale s Manage I 
Funeral Div 
The ( hampion Co 
Springfield, Ohio 


East-Midwest Div 


When vou insult a man by 
telling him that vou want his busi 
ness but are ashamed to admit it 
you can hardly count on keeping 
him as a customer. This is just an 
other wav of underrating the Ne 
gro, and the signs are mounting 
that he won't stand for it 

There Ss onh ore good Way of 
ce iling with the situation. Like it 
or not, the Negro is weaving him 
self inte } fabric of American 
societ ‘ is becoming an mecreas 

’ effective customer An, 
marketer who wants the Negro 
market should build and develop 
the market's acceptance for his 
products unabashedly and without 
Hering ipologie that degrade him 


vin H kl ius 


] 

iment vou on your 

on the Nex gro con 
overed a difficult 


subject exceedingly well 
Si Lewi 


General Manage 

WNIR 

Continental Broadcasting 
Newark, N.] 


bad rabbits, good minks 


We enjoved vour very construc 
tive article on the FTC [“How to 
Stay out of Trouble with the FT¢ 
SM. March 4], but we were left 
with, a feeling of rejection. Your 
lists of industries that the FT 
covers did not include the fur in 
dustry. The closest we could find 
is the rabbit industry, but there 


are other furs than rabbit, and it 
was the darn rabbit and some of 
the uns¢ rupulous traders in it that 
brought the FTC into our industry, 
which, incidentally, is pretty clean 
So can you please at least add 
mink if vou must name names 


Ahbe Jay Treu 


President 
Harry Jay Treu, In 
New York N Y 


& So the fur industry wont feel 
slighted, let us point out that a 
spec ial law, the Fur Products La 
beling Act, was passed in 1951 
specifically to help fur marketers 
stay cut of trouble—to maintain the 
integrity of competition and to pro 
tect the buying public 


who makes presidents, anyhow? 


Your senior editor's record for 
infallibility slipped a bit in “Good 
rich Re-Gears for More-Profitable 
Selling in the March 18 issue 
For a box on J. Ward Keener 
Goodrich pre sident, he sent through 
the picture of Frank ‘J Pucker 
lirector of advertising and 


( distribu 


thon services 
Lawrence M. Hug! 


Senior Editor 
Sales Management 


& SM erred in picturing Tuc ker as 
Goodri« h s pre side nt Pre side nt 


Kev ner really looks like this 


J. Ward Keener 


‘rich people and salesmen’ 
In regard to your March 


{ editorial, “Being a Salesman Is 


another [st 


for remarkable 


ROCKFORD 


For the month of January, 
Media Records shows that the 
ROCKFORD MORNING 
STAR led all Illinois dailies in 
ROP Retail Color Linage: 


ckford Morning Star 45,150 lines* 
Chicago Tribune 14.710 lines 
Chicago Sun-Times 27,800 lines 
Chicago Daily News 17,249 lines 
Peoria Journal-Star 15,908 lines 
Chicago's American .665 lines 


iM 
ALL THE MORE REASON, YOUR 


NEWSPAPER SCHEDULE 
SHOULD INCLUDE 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
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PORT CLEVELAND. 


THeMNOUSpmua PANT” 


££ Seen, e nf ? 


NOW nl THE: hoes? Shariep: avebit AN THE NATION 


Sea Oe x ~— e aoe 


FER 80 forty per yoo 


? 2 : 
~ ~awrage for lle nal ot -- 


COLORFUL 
POSTERS 


2 ,. ? - 2? 
reach this felulously neh 


© 


7 . 
fru whus (Ng fr? WEF. ccc 


. ‘: $ “i ry 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, ‘Elyria, sLogajn, 
Fremont, vu eapew tale: Tiffin and Ashtabula. 


26 


These people are Bac gio Metical 


&} 7 » ry : 


Bs 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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a ‘Bad Thing,” the situation in 
England is not quite as black ; 
the survey waar sad you to ‘od 
lieve 
. The British “public school” 

man going into a business career 
seldom goes or 1 t0 a upiversity afte 
leaving Eton, ‘iarrow, etc. He 

es to wk to “learn the busi- 
ness” If he intemis to become a 
lawy« teacuer, scientist. econo 
mist, that is d:fereut, and be + 
go on to « university for ady ance 
studies. ‘Ihus the great majorit: 
of the men end women studying ai 
Rritish universities would be ciassi- 
hed as “.ggheads” and “ionghairs.” 
Making ¢ similar survey on “being 
a salesman,” with American evg- 
heads and longhairs, you woulc | 
feel, get similar results 

A salesman’s job in England las 
become very desirable to those 
who wish to taste the more mate 
rial thing: of tife 

Only tue fev rich people, top 
rinagement executives, AND 
suleemen can afford, or rather have 
the means, to run a car, eat at the 
best restaurants, an’ stav at the 
best hotel 


Colin Warwick 


Warwick Associates 
Washington, D.C., and 
London, England 


‘he ad budget stretch 


We would like to purchase 1,000 
reprints of vour Feb. 5. editorial, 
“Should Anv Magazine Be “Sup 
ported’? 

Our interest in securing these 
copies is this: In our field there are 
1 number of magazines published 
b state contractor associations 
that, unlike the national paper 
Plumbing & Heating Business), 
exist solely to provide income for 
the association and /or its paid Ser 
retary. These papers constitute a 
severe drain on the ad budgets of 
many of our industry’s manufac 
turers. And while, as vour editorial 
points out, “Some of thein can’t be 
ducked,” we feel that space should 
be paid for from some budget other 
than national advertising 

An editorial under the prestigi 
ous name of Sales Management will 
do much to convince ovr advertis 
ers of the rightness of this policy 


Edwin A. Scott, Jr 


The Journal of Plumbing, Heating 
& Air Conditioning 

Scott Publications Corp 

Tarrytown, N.Y 


8 ‘tie key to 

pacxage thai 

rnun made of 
for Eth 


orf 


Bg 


packages for performance 


OBECKMUN| 


The sterility of sutures has always been vitally 'mportant. The point about the new Metalam package is that it retains this sterility 
indefinitely in a foolproof way that removes al! risk of accidents and makes the nurse's job easier. Metalam is a lamination 


of foil and film with qualities that make it ideal for packages of all shapes and sizes requiring the optimum in protection. 
We are happy this package won the Corporate Award but what pleases us most is that it was the outcome of very close 
cooperation between Ethicon and us. That's the way we'd Jike to work with you when you need Packages for Performance 
by The Dobeckmun Company, a Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California. 
Offices in most principal cities. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer now 


one of America’s Top Ten newspapers 


in Total Advertising 


e+. BEST PROOF EVER OF THE SOLID TREND TO THE "MORNING" IN SOLID CINCINNATI 
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CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 


The chart tells the story. From 20th place to 10th in only five years! This solid climb 
among the nation’s leading newspapers reflects this solid fact: The Enquirer reaches 


and influences the solid market-that-matters in Cincinnati. 


Growth like this doesn’t just happen. It stems from the confidence of leading 
advertisers ... national and retail . . . in the ever-increasing impact of The 
Enquirer. This is confidence based on results. Results that come from solid 
readership in households with higher median incomes... larger, younger 
families that need more and spend more. Want a still more graphic picture of 
this confidence? In 1959, the Daily Enquirer alone had more than half the 
market share of total daily retail advertising, compared with 33% in 1954, 
The latest Top Ten Brands survey can give you even more solid information 
about this growing market area. Write The Enquirer's Research Department 
for your copy. 


SOLID CINCINNATI READS THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR can be pretty rough, not only on the toys made to beguile 

the small fry, but on the packages which must house their playthings. CCA’s Sefton Fibre 
Cans double as permanent containers for storing toys. Hinged tops stay on, 

help keep home tidy. They're built to take all the punishment a ten-year-old can dish 
out. People’s needs are always part of CCA packaging — even little people's. 

To pack it—move it—sell it is the business of CCA packaging. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago 3 and all key marketing areas. 


ATHERTON 
UNSCREWS 
THE 
UNSCRUTABLE 


Wasn't ita Senator who said 
“unscrew the unscrutable,” 
Atherton? 


True, Quinby, but I'm bor- 
rowing it in a good cause 
—a Fuller Explanation of 


(Citaw eri MCLINNINN 


the Fundamentals of Ad 
. A Page Exposure., 
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— 
Q: What's an Ad Page Exposure? 


As I thought you knew. When a mag- 
azine reader turns to your ad page, he is 
exposed to it. Your ad’s on page 19. The 
reader's on page 19. Bang —an Ad Page 
Exposure. 


_ : 
Q: [hat seems Fundamental enough. 


But why make a fuss about it? 


ee i 
As Come, come. As the manufac- 


turer of Quinby’s Kumquats how have 
you been selecting magazines? 


* , : 

Q: Audience Cc has been helpful. It told 
the number of people who look at or read 
some part of the magazine. 


- ; : es 
Ag Ah, but if that audience isn’t ex- 


posed to your ad page, what good is it? 


ee . . 

Q: Gee, I'm supposed to ask the ques- 
tions, Atherton. What good is Ad Page 
Exposure? 


As y 
@ You remember when you were 


selling kumquats door to door. Some doors 
opened when you knocked; some didn’t. 
Now I don’t know what your sales per- 
centage was with the housewives who an- 
swered ... but I know for sure what it was 
where nobody came to the door. Each Ad 
Page Exposure is a proved, face-to-face 


contact between your ad page and a reader. 


rae . . . 
Q: How do the different magazines 


stack up at opening doors? 


Ag So happens there is a new study 
of media effectiveness. And it shows that 
Life and Look aren't too far behind the 
Post. 


Q: What’s the box score? 


As I just happen to have the figures 
right here: Post—30,861,000 Ad Page Ex- 
posures, Life — 30,110,000 APX, Look — 
30,702,000 APX., 


i . 
Q: Hmm-m. But which should I use 


for Quinby’s Kumquats? 


As Buy all three — at a cost per thou- 
sand Ad Page Exposures of only go¢. Or, 
if your budget holds you to one, remember 
there are important qualitative differences 


in magazines and you choose accordingly. 


Q: Well, I’m looking for exposures 


to bigger families with more money to 
spend, 


As Then you want the one magazine 
that gives you high-frequency exposure to 
high-quality readers in each issue .. . the 
Post. Your Post ad page is seen by heavy- 
consuming larger families 3 million more 
times than a Life ad page, 12 million more 
times than a Look ad page. And among the 
$4,000-and-higher households that spend 
two-thirds of all durable and package- 
goods dollars, the Post gives you half a 
million more Ad Page Exposures. To see 
how high frequency can work for you, ask 
your Post salesman for a demographic 
breakdown. 


Q: I will! I'll ask him for a Repub- 


lican breakdown too! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


The Saturday Evening 


THE INFLUENTIALS' MAGAZINE 
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(Just a matter of Relativity) 


» WBTV-CHARLOTTE IS FIRST TV MARKET IN ENTIRE SOUTHEAST WITH 595,200 TY HOMES” 


» WBTV DELIVERS 43%-MORE TELEVISION HOMES THAN CHARLOTTE STATION ““B"’*’ 


*Television Magazine—January 1960 
“NCS #3 


COMPANY 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING 


CHANNEL 3@ CHARLOTTE 


pot Sales 


Air Freight 


Cloudy Today, Clearing Tomorrow 


April 15, 1960 


Most of the elements needed to precipitate a breakthrough are 


here; business is learning how to save money by flying products 


to market. But there are still enough storm centers to prevent 


accurate forecast of when air freight will get off the ground. 


da the volume of 
iD iir cannot even be iid to 
drop in the bucket of distribution. In 
1959, according to preliminary esti 
mates by the U.S. ¢ hambes ot Com 
merce s Transport Review and Out 
look, U.S. air freight unmounted to 613 


i 
i trifle less than 
one percent of the 
1,280 billion ton-mile figure racked uy 

portation Sore 
wources esti the 
freight busts ding interna 
tional ust 1 ched the billion 


] . 9 , 
mile mark last Veal 


million ton-mile 


twentieth of 


: 
whole 


Feven so. air tre ight has mad 
ress. For one thing 
be said to cle SCTVE if 


putation as the 


I insportation 


os 
, 


SUH 
pH 


SIX PRE-LOADED CARGO CONTAINERS are 


for rushing serum to the bedside of 
dying patients and for filling rush-rush 
orders placed by important customers 

Rather, air freight has come into 


' 
its own as a regular means of distribu 


tion. To be sure, its applications toda. 
are limited, usually to products with 
one or more of these characteristics 
fragilitv, density, high intrinsic worth 
ind perishability real or in terms of 
obsolescence 

Rates. too ire lowe! toda, Many 
international rates in particular have 
dropped sharph in the last vear 


Pacihi 


can and 


lrans 
carriers such as Pan 
Japan Air Lines chopped 
prices to the Orient up to 13% on the 
smallest shipments, up to 54% on 
big 22.000 lb.-and-over cargoes. More 
cuts are in the offing 


Ameri 


Alre ady 


improved equipment and 
better service 


have brought national 
distribution down to local size. John 
C. Emery, Jr Emery Air 
Freight Corp. (a forwarder, not an air 
line savs that “In terms of surface 
transit times, the U.S. market has been 
reduced to about the size of New Eng 
land” by air freight 
remains great room for improvement 
an estimated 80% of the time involved 
in the shipment of air cargo is spent 
on the ground. 


\ *P sales 


Even So the re 


In addition, events completely out 
side the air freight business are con- 
tributing to its success. For example 
Earl D. Johnson, president of General 
Dvnamics, states that “Fortunately for 
us in the air freight business, the pack 


aging industry is now going through 


MLE cA 
wait 


quickly wheeled into place for fast loading into belly of this Pan American jet. 
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Air Freight wns 


a revolution in which hosts of new 
materials, and thousands of new de 
lighter 
more attractive packages 

an extremely significant event to the 


sign ideas are producing 


stronger, 


nly phase of transportation where 
weight, rather than size, is the prime 
determinant of costs 

But one phase of air freight today 
far exceeds all others in importance 
It has learned how to sell its services 

The actual cost of shipping some- 
thing by air is high, and the airlines 
admit it. But the speed of the airplane 
coupled with certain other advantages 
can give rise to savings which more 
than offset the difference in price be 
tween air and surface carriers 

For example, it is now possible for 
some companies to use air freight to 
reduce the entire country to one mar 
keting area. In one classic case, Ra’ 
theon, by 
freight, and automated data process 


ing and inventory controls, has com 


using American Airlines ait 


pressed the distribution cycle to the 
point where only one central location 
is needed to serve 700 distributors 


Sales Management 


coast to coast. The actual cost of ship 
ment is higher by air, but the com 
pany more than makes up the differ 
ence by providing faster 
eliminating three field warehouses, re 

ducing duplicated inventories by $2 
million, eliminating the 
those inventories, ind 


service 


taxes on 
eliminating 
back-ordering and the extra billing 
costs on back-ordering 
That is the way the air cargo sales 
man has learned to sell. The emphasis 
is no longer on convincing the traffic 
manager to ship by air in certain 
hurry-up cases Rather, it is the mar 
keting director or sales manager, who 
has the authority to make the neces 
sary sweeping « hanges in the field dis 
tribution system, who is the target of 
the airlines 
Selling on a consideration of all 
costs connected with distribution in 
stead of just freight costs, air cargo 
sales departments are better able to 
Robert W Pres 
cott, president of Flying Tiger Lin 
comments that “We know more about 


where our air freight candidates are 


select thei: targets 
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more about their problems and our 
ability to solve them.” This sales so- 
phistication has probably done more 
to boost air freight than any other 
development to date 

In the over-all airlines picture, air 
freight is unquestionably the weak 
sister. The great emphasis is, of cours 
on passenger service. In 1959, Flying 
Tiger flew 124 million ton-miles 
about a quarter of it on charter) to 
lead the race. But American Airlines, 
with 103 million ton-miles, became 
the first carrier to top 100 million ton- 
miles in domestic scheduled service 
Pan Am was second in the over-all 
race, with 116 million ton-miles, and 
United was fourth with 75 

Thus, three of the top four carriers 
are primarily passenger lines. In the 
struggle for success in the viciously 
competitive passenger race, nearly all 
available money and effort is chan 
neled in that direction. This has seri 
ously impaired the growth of air 
freight 

Still, industry spokesmen are more 
and more loudly proclaiming that the 
long-awaited breakthrough in air 
cargo is at hand Just how close it is 
depends on how deftly the industry 
can resolve a great number of “if's” 
that still remain 


The Airplanes 


There is a good chance of an air 
freight breakthrough if the airlines 
put enough spec ially designed jet 
Without 
them, there can be no coming of age 


cargo planes into service 


At this time, the only jet cargo is 
shipped in the bellies of passenger 
airplanes. Cargo capacity on these 
giants is limited. Pan American ad 
vertises load weights up to 5 tons with 
i size not in excess of 73 in. bv 44 in 
bv 44 in. Close to 75% of domestic 
iir cargo today is carried in cargo 
compartments of passenger aircraft 
The rest is carried in all-cargo craft 
most of which are converted or 
slighth redesigned piston-engine pas 
senger planes, usually expensive to 
operate and difficult to load and un 
load. It is the all-cargo plane that 
holds the kev to future growth 


FIRST JET-AGE airfreighter, turboprop 
Canadair Cl-44D, will be delivered 
next spring. Note “swingtail” for 
quick, half-hour loading of the 400 
mph plane. Capacity: about 35 tons. 


FIELD FACILITIES are eliminated by 
Raytheon-American Airlines system of 
delivering orders from factory to air- 
port, jetting them to all parts of U.S. 


There is only one jet-age cargo 
plane in sight right now—the CL-44D 
a turboprop craft made by the Can- 
adair subsidiary of General Dynamics 
It has a hinged tail that swings aside 
for easy, fast cargo loading 

These planes have be en ordered by 
two carriers, Flying Tiger (ten planes 
ind Seaboard & Western (five), for 
delivery early next year. It is signifi 
cant that both of these carriers are all 
cargo lines. With no fat passenger in 
come, they must push air freight into 
the jet age as qu kly as possible 

But two airlines with 15 jets do not 
make a breakthrough. What of the 
passenger lines, which carry the bulk 
of the cargo? They are not in so much 
of a hurry, although many observers 
feel that the first orders 
this year 


will be given 


Lal The big airlines are 


on passenger jets. Forced b 


ncentrating 
compet ti 
tion to enter the passenger jet race in 
a rather hurried fashion, these lines 
are now at the point where they must 
continue to add new planes and facili 
ties just to complete the transition to 
jet in the passenger field. They are 
still many months and man millions 
of dollars away from that goal 
Meanwhilk ther ire 


converting 


almost-new passenger planes, such 


propeller driven DC-7, to 


the giant 
all-cargo service. American, for exam 
ple will have 15 DC-7F’'s by the end 
of 1960. There has even been some 
talk of adding jets to these pl ines, but 
it is doubtful if this would prove very 
successful. Conversion of passenger 
craft is admitted by all concerned to 
be a stop-gap measure, but there are 
several reasons why it is being done 

In the first airlines 
must concentrate on the bread-and 
Most of the 
available funds are taken up for this 
Then, too, it is desirable that the pis 


place these 


butter passenger service 


ton planes should go on paving for 
themselves a little bit longer espe 
cially since the used piston plane 
market is now glutted 

Another reason is that as more jets 
ure added to passenger service, seats 
As this hap 


pens, more and more room for cargo 


will be easier to come by 


CARGO CONTAINER is loaded aboard 
a United DC-6A freighter. This method 
of loading, the most advanced today, 
takes hours longer than it will with 
bigger swingtail planes of the future. 


will be made on these planes Of 
course, just how much space will be 
created is not known 

Perhaps most important is the fact 
that the big airlines are not being 
forced into expanded jet freight oper- 
ations as they were forced into pas- 
senger jets. There is plenty of cargo 
to go around; in fact, a shortage of 
uirlift is often the rule 


As a result, the airlines are sitting 
back and waiting for exactly the right 
plane and the right equipment so they 
can enter the age of jet freight with 
as little confusion as possible William 
Littlewood, v-p of equipment research 
for American, recently testified before 
the Civil Board that 
American is looking for jet freighters 

continued on page 130 
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Disneyland: Adventures 


The business side of Disneyland shows a profitable rendezvous 


between more than a score of cool-headed, image-minded mar- 


keters and a light-hearted, well-impressed public. In five years, 


Disneyland has lured 19 million potential customers to its tenants. 


| 
a 
— 
: wre. 
$ 8 “ 2 


S DO Roar 
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CARNATION DELIVERY TRUCK stands forever on Main Street, 
reminding passers-by of milk and ice cream goods to be had 
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inside its Gay Nineties store. Carnation also uses the store 
for some of its magazine ads and in promotion material. 


in PR 


W hv have companies like East 
man Kodak, Kaiser Aluminum 
ind General Dvnamic pent thou 
sands of dollars at Disnevland to build 
store ind exhibition 

thentic replicas of th 

thor t the tuture? 

if vou \ 

| 


md 


The | ohn Co } Com uy with 


wcurate reation of 
1890 apothecary sho 


detailed in 


Dp, « mplete with 
nad measures t it ample . 


titre tT 
rWA d 
ing rock 
into space 
rmed stewarc nd helmeted 
[WA features this exhibition in 
ral of its ads | motes pack 
tours 
tives 
Man Iventures 
ve ilso > 1 rea db the Disne 


s America s 


Salt mcen 


iorail, cari 

highwa 

in Atri 

( { tropK\ 
oheled run dow! s] 


Matterhorn 


> | ) Support the theory that fun vets 


in a buving mood, Disnevland 


mstant market reese irch pro 


interviewing ot yut 20 
Of these 665 sh p duri 


their 53 hours in the park spending 


$5 each: 11.6 report a “par 


ticular interest in the institutional 


oring firm 5 retailers 
ind 34 institutional exhibitors) must 
idhere to sharply defined ground 
rules. For example the ban on high 
pressure idvertising forces sponsors 
to concentrate on building good will 
rather than dollar sales in the park 
General Dynamics exemplifies this 
vith its submarine rides into “liquid 
space 
The Golden Horseshoe Review 
sponsored by Pepsi-Cola offers 40 


<9 = ee “er 
° hed 


4 SCT Ties *or Commecr rae 
5 a aes 

a “OViER = Se ens 
THIS ANCIENT CASTLE, created by Disney himself, is by far the most popular spot 
for amateur photographers. Eastman Kodak supplies needed film information. 


OS8ome 
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Disneyland: Adventures in PR ‘cntinved 


minutes of free old-West entertain- 
ment—in a re-created music hall fea- 
turing cancan girls and singing com- 
mercials 

In preparing these many displays, 
Disney matches dollars and creativity 
with the manufacturer in research and 
design for the institutional exhibits 


it becomes a part of: Main Street — 
being a picture of America at the 
start of the century; Tomorrowland 
revealing the strange and wonderful 
products of the future; Frontierland 

offering a rough-and-tumble image 
of the West 

Total 


ceptable display is worked out in final 
detail. Disney furnishes bare walls 
for Main Street: exhibits at $20 per 
sq. ft., and $15 for other locations, 
with a 3-, 5-, or 7-vear lease 

A promotional plum, not in the 
contract, is the use of exhibits as 


preliminary expense often background for the Disneyland TV 


Each must harmonize with the world show 


runs into five figures before an ac 


~ | 


=, 


MINIATURE AUTO FREEWAY and Disneyland railroad both 
feature signs for Richfield gasoline. Richfield also offers 
special Disneyland maps and information at ports of entry. 


PABLUM’S BABY STATION provides sample formulas, free 
diaper service, plus medical information. Pablum finds sta- 
tion builds good will among its customers with smallfry. 
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Immobilized forever, on Main 
Street, you can find Carnation’s old 
fashioned milk truck which attracts 
ice cream addicts to its Gay Nineties 
store 

In the same Victorian design, Pab 
lum Baby Station accommodates 
mothers with children, offering its 
child-feeding and diaper changing 
service plus advice on pre natal care 
and free sample products 

Since pets are taboo at Disneyland 
Ken-L-Ration opened a dog and cat 
hotel, where it provides samples and 
suggestions on animal care. As you 
can well imagine, the canine resort 
makes good copy for Ken-L-Ration 
magazine ids 

For the company that contemplates 
setting up shop at Disnevland (there 
is a long waiting line its important 
to define the particular market po 
tential there. For example, John Die 
mand, president of Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, feels that the 
park attracts an over-all market of 
families with children, all potential 

holders. He also finds partici 
pation at Disnevland an economical 
wav to create good will 
Drawing it all together, then, what 
eS a company get for its trouble 
ind many thousands of dollars? 


An effective means ot direct ad 


ver 19 million people) 


well known background for 
its ads 


eA specialty incentive for sales- 
men and dealers, plus a novel spot 
tor entertaining prospective customers 


and guests 


®@ General public relations—creat- 
ing good will and adding a touch of 


lightmne ss to the company s image 


Does this type of exhibit pay off? 
It seems so judging by the fact that 
90% of the supporting companies re- 
newed their leases several months be- 
tore expiration date 

“As long as there is imagination left 
in the world,” says the founder, “Dis- 
neviland will continue to grow, to add 
new things.” By constantly adding 
different attractions, Walt Disney can 
be certain that his huge creation will 
be popular for many years to come. ® 


a 


wen tt Ge 
—~_ we f 
GOLDEN HORSESHOE REVIEW features 40 minutes of music and song, plus a bevy 
of cancan girls. The show, sponsored by Pepsi-Cola, is set in an old time music 
hall, and includes a liberal helping of atmosphere—as well as singing commercials. 


NO DOGS ALLOWED in Disneyland—did not stop Ken-l-Ration from utilizing this 


natural recreation area for advertising. This dog and cat hotel checks pets for 
visitors—supplies free samples plus information on care and feeding of animals. 
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Can the FTC Clean 


Marketers face a full-scale “crackdown” on all co-op deals, 


particularly the $2-billion co-op ad business. The FTC will 


spell out some general do’s and don'ts, then launch a hit-or- 


miss clean-up campaign. The best to be hoped for: The drive 


will set specific precedents leading to an orderly use of co-op. 


I 
] 
il practices marketing cooperative advertising 


First hint of this drive will be the release of an FTC 
“guide,” probably this month. The guide, already antici 
pated in some informed quarters will clarify the relations 


| he Federal Trade Commission will soon unleash a 
drive to clean up one of the most competitive ind con 
troversi 


of suppliers and buyers, as laid down in the 24-vear-old 
Robinson-Patman Act. Impact of the guide will be subtle 
it first, but gather momentum and later be recog- 
i sovernment “crackdown” on shady busi- 
ness practices 

The guide will spell out in layman's language what the 
marketer can and cannot do in the vast area of cooperative 
payments and allowances of all types. Specifically, it will 
define Section 2(d) of the Robinson-Patman Act, dealing 
with payments or allowances bv the seller to the buver 
tor promotional services; and Section 2(« dealing with 
the furnishing of services by the seller to the buver The 
punch behind this law is that it requires the supplies to 
nake the se pavments allow mices and seTVICeS ivailable 


m proportionatel 


| equal terms to all competing cus 


; 


& The FTC is not writing 
ing the rules. It will simply clarify the law, then enforce 
it with a big stick. Once a guide is issued, the FTC ex 
pects business to comply voluntarily, vith the guice ’s 
do’s 

This guide ll be extremely significant. It will foretell 


the FT¢ iming a spotlight on all types of cooperative 


i new law; it will not be chang 


dt dea” 


yn or tace stern enforcement action 


pavments illowances and services involving manufactur 


and retailers. By the end of 
i full-scale crackdown on co op deals will prob 


wholesalers, distributors 
hy] 
ibl n action 
Co-op payments have gotten out of hand in many in 
dustries. Competitive conditions—aggravated bv the im 


bu ing power ot large retailers have led to more 


mense 
il d more Co-op deals both in volume and variety Prob 
ibly the most used and most abused is co op advertising, 
now a thriving, if not a snowballing, $2-billion plus busi 
ness a veat 

Manufacturers hope the FTC realizes that the big re 
tailers powerful chains large appliance e dealers leading 


re tropolit in department and spec ialty stores—are respons 
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ible to a large cle gree tor the mushrooming of discrimina 
tory practices in co-op advertising 

A large super market chain, for examplk holds a 20th 
anniversary sale. The chain urges some 500 suppliers to 
participate by contributing various amounts. About 200 of 
the larger companies contribute sums ranging from $100 
to $2,500. The chain takes in a total of $62,000 in “co op 
About $20,000 is actually used to p! ymote 


the produc ts marketed by the contributing suppliers An 


allowanc es. 


other $30,000 goes for promoting the chain's own private 
labels and the ovet ill anniversary sale The remaining 
$12 000 is pure profit 


& If the FTC expects to do any real, lasting cleaning up 
of such co-op ad ibuses, it will have to concentrate its 
efforts as much, if not more, on these large retailers as 
on suppliers. The FTC can capture its prev a lot more 
quickly by smoking it out at its source, rather than tr Ing 
to starve it into submission 

Ironically, a great number of co-op ad abuses stems 
from the FTC's own lethargy in policing them. The R-P 
Act has been on the books since 1936, vet only recently 
has the FTC given much attention to discriminatory co-op 
practices induced by buvers or offered by suppliers 

Several recent FT complaints charged that large re 
tailers knowingly induced discriminatory ad allowances 
from suppliers. This action indicates that the FTC realizes 
that an individual supplier is often helpless at the hands 
of a big, unscrupulous retailer who demands ‘special” 
co-op payments or else 

A leading metropolitan department store, for example 
holds its vearly “White Sale 
that the store will spe nd $16,000 promoting their products 


The buver informs suppliers 


in local newspaper ads and that thev are exper ted to con 
tribute various amounts. He makes it clear that one sup 
pie rs line can be advertised and sold as well as another 
The unmistakable inference: Pay up, or possibly lose this 
important retail outlet 

The supplier quickly decides that he has little choice 
other than to contribute the amount demanded. Then, he 
may find himself in trouble with the FTC. The reason 
The law is pointed at just one phase of a co-op plan 
that it be made available “on proportionately equal terms 


to all competing customers What the manufacturer gives 


up Co-op? 


to one buver, he must make available proportionately 
to all 
That sounds like a simple statement of what a marketer 
can and cannot do—but it is greatly deceiving. Verv few 
co-op ad practices are clearly discriminatory. Most of them 
fall in the great gray area of controversial and questionable 
practices 
For instance, a‘ large department store in a big eastern 
city maintains, as many do, a full-fledged advertising de 
partment rhe purpose of this department is to create ads 
that reflect the store well-known image; and these ads 
are run regularly in place of the bland, impersonal manu 
facturer’s ad mats 
Co p allowances ure paid on these ads: so are spec ial 
surcharges to defray the cost of preparing the special ads 
But idvertising departments are expensive to maintain 
and the store exper ts its supplie rs to help bear the over 
id on this ce partment. ( onsequently it tacks on extra 
’ charges to each supplier's bill for linage, even 
se rare instances when pre pared mats are used 
If the supplier pa this vendor rate to the big store 
does it discriminate against the small store, even though 
the litth competitor could not possibly use an advertising 
department of its own? Is there any limit to how much 
support the supplier can contribute to this retailing giant? 
Can the fact that the supplier helps the big store maintain 
its corporate image be considered discriminatory because 
the small store has no such image and therefore is not 
ible to ask for he Ip? 
guide, unfortunately, will probably not an 
of these questions; if anything, it will raise 
ven more. It will spell out definitions of key terms—the 
meaning of competing customers, proportionately equal 
discriminatory, payments considerations, etc. It will point 
out what is clear] discriminatory and even attempt to 
define the legality of a few “gray-area” co op practices 
But. in effect. the guide will put a spotlight on co-op 
ht on them. It will 
have all marketers thinking talking, and examining co op, 
but will not tell them ver much more about what thes 
an and cannot do 
Into this generally confused picture wi!l rush the FT¢ 


investigators Thev will make some examples Thev are 


practices more than it will throw | 


u 
1g 


sure to strike at large companies involved in flagrant 
ibuses. But of what help is it, for example, if the FT‘ 
ferrets out one or two of the many large women’s wea 
manufacturers that give certain prestige re tailers handsome 
rewards for running co op ads? These are run in Sunday 
newspapers known to be scanned eagerly by buvers all 
over the country for information as to what the “better 
stores” are doing 

Similarly, what good does it do the co op picture if the 
FTC cracks down on the suppliers that continuously let 
i big appliance store get away with the practice of leay 


ing out of its ads the logotypes and other illustrative ma 


terial spec ified for inclusion by co op contracts when these 


very same supplic rs refuse to pas smaller stores that com 


mit the same offenses? These actions are known to be 


discriminatory. To be sure, crackdowns would create head 


lines and magazine articles, and might scare off a few 
offenders, but they would be of little help in clearing up 
the confusion as to what is and what is not an allowable 
co-op ad prac tice 

The FTC, however, is not entirely to be blamed for 
this unhappy situation. It is a small Government agency 
operating on a $7-million budget with a staff of 700. About 
350 FTC people are busy investigating possible violators 
of the several laws which the FTC administers 

It is almost fantastic to think that such a small staff can 
police most of the trade activities of business. Therefore 
the FTC expediently concentrates on big companies, fla 
grant violators, glaring abuses 

This does not mean that a small « ompany, or one getting 
by with just a little discrimination in its co-op, can serenely 
sit by and read the headlines about the coming clean-up 
All it takes is one complaint from a competitor, customer! 
or supplier, and a marketer can find himself answering 
an FTC complaint 


& Marketing executives will want to re-evaluate thei: 
co-op ad plans, both in theory and practice. Marketers 
will want to detect and trv to eliminate shady practices 
and abuses—before the FTC does it for them 

Which of the many abuses now prevalent in co-op will 
the FTC attack? What will it be looking for? Even though 
the upcoming guide will not pinpoint specific abuses, it is 
possible to make an educated Guess, based on FTC actions 
In previous co op Cases and in other recent clean up drive S 

First, it must be pointe d out again that the FTC seems 
aware that many, if not most co-op abuses result from 
large retailers’ putting the squeeze on all-but-helpless 
supplic rs. There is some reason to believe that, although 
it is the supplier who appears most openly guilty when he 
discriminates, the FTC mav go out of its wav to nail 
retailers who seem guiltv of inducing suppliers to discrim 
inate. This is a difficult task, however, for the burden i 
on the FTC to prove that the customer knowingly induced 
a co-op deal that amounted to special discriminatory treat- 
ment 

Secondly, just how far must the supplier go in policing 
his co-op customers to make sure that he is not unwittingly 
discriminating? This is a big question that must be an 
swered. Here it is quite probable that the FTC will not 
expect marketers to hold a full-scale investigation of every 
customer claim for co op payment Instead, the Commis- 
sion will most likely require only that the supplier be able 
to show evidence that he at least makes an effort to e1 
force the co op contract 

Most observers feel that the real teeth of the FTC drive 
will not be bared until the Commission begins to make 
decisions on some borderline and difficult-to-detect co op 
abuses. Such questions as which of the following cases are 
really violations, and who is to be held responsible, will be 
the real heart of the drive. Here is a quick run-down of 
a few more common co-op practices that are likely to be 
reviewed by the FTC. The marketer whose conscience 
is not entirely clear on anv of these might find himself on 
the wrong end of a Commission ruling 

continued on next page 
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e Inflating rate claims. The large store that is a big ad- 
vertiser gets a lower space rate than does its small com- 
petitor that runs only a relatively few lines a year. But it 
is not uncommon for the big store to bill the supplier on 
the basis of the small store’s maximum rate, thus netting 
a nice profit on the rate difference. This is often difficult 
for the supplier to detect, but it becomes obvious in some 
instances, such as when both the large and the small ad- 
vertiser bill the same rate from the same paper. 


@ Monkeying with the editions. In large cities, stores may 
find it possible to run an ad in only one of many of a 
paper's editions, or in half of a split-run printing, then bill 
the supplier for a complete showing. Often difficult to 
detect, this situation would probably not get most market- 
ers into hot water 


e Distributor shenanigans. When the manufacturer pays 
his co-op allowance directly to the distributor, has his 
responsibility for the money ended? Or, must he crack 
down on distributors whom he knows to be parceling out 
the funds unfairlv to their (and his) customers? 

This is one of the big questions to be settled. It is felt by 
some observers that the FTC will have little desire to go 
after thousands of distributors and might prefer to trans 
fer a good deal of this polic ing responsibility to the manu 
facturer. However, the FTC will have trouble proving 
this point if the distributor is not in interstate trade (and 
consequently not under the jurisdiction of the FT 


e@ The fixed line rate. In an effort to circumvent the quib 
bling that seems to be inevitable with percentage contracts 
many suppliers simply announce to all customers a fixed 
rate of so much per line for co op advertising no matter 
what stores use it. The amount, of course, varies for 
different ne wspapers 
Generally, these marketers make the offers quite liberal 
sometimes as high as 100% of the national rate — and 
learn to live with the fact that evervbody will make a 
ofit Again, observers feel that this mav be questionable 
» largest retailers (who qualify for lowest rates 


biggest pere entage profit 


This Year's “Survey” 
To Be Published July 10 


To the world of marketing, May 10 has become 


almost as outstanding on the calendar as July 4 is for 
all citizens. The date is almost as well known as the 
issue for which it stands—Sales Management's Survey 
of Buying Power 


This year the issue date will be July 10 


The May 10 date could have been maintained, with 
a further up-dating of our estimates, but it would have 
meant continuing the use of the 1954 Census of Retail 
Sales as the benchmark. Last year the Government 
made a business census for the year 1958, but final 
revised returns have been delayed by Washington. 


The editors believe that subscribers would rather. 
wait another two months and get retail sales estimates 
for 1959 projected from the new 1958 base than have 
us work from the 1954 base; and so July 10 has been 
selected as the issue date 


The Editors 
Sales Management 


| 
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These are among the most important co-op decisions in 
which the FTC will figure over the next few months. Be- 
cause the sections of the Robinson-Patman Act that deal 
with co-op abuses do not define specific practices, the 
Commission will be relying largely on precedent and its 
own judgment of what is and what is not fair. Its primary 
basis for decision will be common sense, a resource avail- 
able to the marketer for use before the trouble begins 

If one customer gets more than his share of the co-op 
melon, the FTC will find fault. If the marketer gave the 
“something extra” freely and knowledgeably, he might be 
charged with discrimination; if the store knowingly in- 
duced this, it too might be hit by an FTC complaint 

Co op is growing, and most marketers who have co op 
plans find they have them whether they like them or not 
If the marketer can bring himself to believe that co-op is 
here to stay, there are a number of things he can do to 
ease the pain and salvage at least some value from his 
dollar. Here are a few: 


1. Make up his mind to live with co-op. He can decide 
that no matter how strictly he polices his co-op plan, the 
retailer may often make a profit on it. This may lead him 
to determine that it is better to shell out with a smile than 
with a scowl. He can liberalize his plan so he is legiti 
mately handing out more than at present, but, in doing 
so, create a more realistic line which he can stubbornly 
refuse to cross. His total outlay would probably not in- 
crease, but his plan would at least lose many of its tan 
gled, nerve-wracking aspects 


Stop the frustrating procedure of trying to give the 
retailer “substitutes” for co-op. Today's average retailer 
wants the money and he wants store traffic. The advertis 
ing paid for by co-op brings people into his store; that is 
something all the point of-purchase displays and higher 
margins in the world cannot do. (Of course, he wants them 
too—but not as substitutes 


3 Review his pre sent co op plan On c he has a liber il 
enough allow ince (to whic h he intends to stick) he can 
re-write his plan, eliminate most of the legalistic jargon 
that has been inserted over the vears in a futile attempt 
to stop abuses, and have a workable marketing tool instead 
of a worthless “attorney's delight.” 


4. Treat co op with the respect it deserves. Too many 
companies spend millions of dollars annually on co-op 
only to have their plans administered, in effect, by a glori 
fied clerk and a handful of high school girls The marketer 
can put his co-op plan on the offensive by placing someone 
in charge who has the intelligence, experience and au 
thority to handle customer relations and detect abuses 


5. Emphasize to salesmen that the co-op plan must be 
adhered to. Make penalties stiff for salesmen who enter 
private deals with customers 


6. Realize that anv decisions that come out of the FTC 
crackdown will benefit him in the long run. He can learn 
to use these decisions in the administration of the co-op 
plan. What better way to get off the hook with a retailer 
than to be able to say, “We'd love to do it for vou. but 
the FTC pretty much puts it out of the question with its 
decision on such-and-such.” 


When the FTC cleanup of co-op has come and gone, 
two results can be expected in the next year or so: (1) The 
FTC will put co-op on the road to legitimacy by the very 
act of bringing its power of control out of storage, and 
(2) marketers will begin to roll up their sleeves and make 
co-op something they can at least live with, if not use, as 
an effective sales tool. 


From A to Z, Grit sells small towns 
to give you balanced national coverage 


Far-away places with strange-sounding names. Those are Grit towns, and there are 
16,000 of "em across the country. That’s a lot of towns . . . a lot of people . . . too big a 
market to miss. And you are missing it, relatively, with your advertising in the metro- 
politan-minded mass magazines. That’s why your 

Grit campaign is so important . . . because it offsets 

the big-city bias of the major mass media and helps 

provide balanced national coverage. Only Grit gives ' 

it to you . . . and without it you can’t hope for total pe meg bethany 


by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Inc., in New York 


. Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and by Doyle & 
marketing success. Hawley, Inc., in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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=4 of a series on: 


THE 10 BIGGEST MISTAKES EXECUTIVES MAKE 


Trying to Operate Without Routines 


By DON H. SCOTT 


Don Scott 


ms im al held ive usually achieved one thing 


they | me great: Thev have practiced ever\ 

used again ar d igain till it can be 

iutomatical ind without conscious effort. Now 

is mental freedom to be creative 

prot ssional golfer. He learns early to k 
I cht his he id still Once le i ned 

ink more about it. While maturing 

ght shift speed of swing for diffe rent 

nt posture ind other posith ms o 

muld be repeat ow watch him 

plaver who rarel 

ess pr icticed plaver 1s 

ot of fun ind ‘ 

vould starve 


contribt 


ind trick 


UISTTICSS 
otball I 
We would reg 
npete with the 
islv tolerate the man 
istenth because mos 
managers | 
to measure their 
contemporaries 


irdized. wt 


ompe titors’ 


should 


- Tried! 
ion managers reporting to him. He 
He i plagued bv customer complaints mn 
m of letters to the home office Reports from 
ire often late and the accounting department is after 


Sale ( oO Im many met 


divisions are not be ing 
irticularly in sales high 

imates a $20.000 

Tom is often on the 

why the division mana 
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Associates 


men Expense accounts from most divisions seem out of 
line Division man Ivers ¢ omplain about be Ing ove rworkt d 
fom finds himself wondering what his men think the 
budget is for. More often than not, the division manage 
ippear to be ignoring it 

All but one—Jack Bowman 

This attracts Tom's attention to other characteristics of 
Jowman’'s operation Reports on time, turnover of sales 
nen and customer complaints negligible. Sales good and 
steady and over quota So Tom decides to see for himself 
f this could be. On his wav back from a western trip 
drops into Jack’s office unexpected] and finds Jack 


vith his feet on a clean desk top re iding a business mi: 


} 


he 
Zine Jack doesn't appear to have a care in the world 
After a leisurely lunch Jack seems leisurely about ever 
thing—Tom goes over his operation with him. Jack explains 
his ipproach I decided when I took this job two-and-a 
half vears ago that there must be some objective behind 
I then figured that anvthing we 


must contribute something to that objective or we 


Is divisions existence 
id 
shouldn't do it. The only exception was in the reports the 
me office wanted, and only rarely were we not able to 
define the relation hip of each of these to the cause 
You would be s rprised at how manv activities were 
going on around here that no one could identify with the 
»biectives as we saw them. We eliminated those activities 
ind incidentalh ve haven't missed them. I then listed 
ill the things that had to be done, and came up with three 


departments The first department we called it operations 
procured handled and shipped materials 


equipment ind “ irehouses ind purchased for everTvore 


maintained 


The secon department handled sales and allied respons! 
bilities. The third was accounting and finance 

Next we took each task that had to be performed ‘in 
wader to operate these ce partments ind measured it four 
vavs: By how much of it had to be done, how it had to 
bye performed how much it cost, and how long it was 
going to take, or when it had to be done 

“Believe me ilong about here we ran into a morale 
problem. Not manv could see what we were trving to do 
| had i re il Ss lling iob on my hands 

“Worse followed. After defining and measuring tasks 
ve had to group them into full-time jobs and reassign 
people. I thought evervone was going to quit, but bv get 
ting each to help vith his job measure, and by working 
davs and evenings, we gradually got things straightened 
out. We made some mistakes too. Jobs that we had esti 
mated as needing one hour, often took longer. Sometimes 
it was the other wav around and the individual's total 


vork hours balanced out—but we didn’t want that, we 


wanted accurate measurement for every detail of perform 
imnat 

An ex: mple of one major upse t carne up with salesmen 
who didn't feel it was practical to tell them they had to 
make x number of calls a day. We analyzed each man’s 
territory with him and, as nearly as we could, numbered 
his total customers and prospects and divided them into 
tvpes, based on thei importance to us in profits and in 
We determined the minimum number of calls 
d to make to st in business, and how many he 

to make to 
their agreement this 


the ir own 


than what thev had been doing 


his busine ss It Was eas to get 


and when thev finished setting 


standard on a realistic basis, it was often higher 


ob, many ispects cann be pre 


We me ve! h Ow how lor va prospect 


! 
and throw his schedule off. Some 


take | rer th in others You 


ind. But ou can make 


Standard 


prese ntations sho 


had to know 


basic 
an estimate 
for the coming vear. In 
to up their estimates consider 
what we thought thev should spend. Of 
cases, they weren't even close ‘ n what 
thought it cost to keep them in the field. The hadn't 
d it was costing us more than $30 everv time the 

1 customer 

s the import int thing in all cases: When we 

established the standard for anvones performance 
him, we secured his agreement that he would maintain 
it to the letter. We assured him that if he did stay with it 
] 


tit ld be CONS! lered ‘ valuable emplovee md would 


rtually his own boss. We would review the standard 


him yx riodically to see how it was working and if it 
practi al 
Salesmen now sav that for the first time thev can look 
back it al da Ss work il d set how thes have done The \ 
perform better and don’t worrv about where they stand 


They approach the job in better spirits. Anger and frus 


tration with management have become almost nonexistent 
under the objective approa h 

“We went on with our standardizing. We established a 
procedure for everything that was to be repe ited over 
each of us could gradually turn our 


When emergencies ce velop they 


and over. In this wa 
attention to new ideas 
usually do so within an established framework of authority 
and responsibility and are handled on the spot Betore, 
they all ended up on m\ desk 

“There has been gradual acceptance of standardization 
to the point where most emplovee s feel indepe ndent and 
secure in their jobs. Each one knows that the next higher 
job depends on how well this one is performed, but he 
can now do something he couldn't do before 
measure his own performance = 

After their talk, it wasn’t hard for Tom to see how Jack 
could run the best division in the compan\ with his feet 
on the desk, reading a magazine 

But actually 


tall d ivs and nights ot work to get set up 


Jack had paid his price attention to de 
great patience 
understanding and persistence with people who could 
ever look ahead but measured evervthing bv its effect 
on them at the moment. Most of all, somewhere in his 
background he had learned enough to do the job right 
Less than 20% of his contemporaries have accomplished 
this 

lack feet won't be on the desk long. You can guess 
who the next general manager will be. Then of course, he 
vill have to do it all over again ona larger scale, but it 
rets easier every time 

Sure hy sore whe re ¢ irly na career, an aspiring business 
man asks himself, “If I were in a big management job 
ould I have the knowledge ot fundamentals needed for 
really competitive performance >” With the exception of 
upper level managers in some large corporations whert 
there is good management training, few ever have the 


opportunity to learn. One cannot manage well bv experi 


NEXT ISSUE 


Mistake No. 5 


“Hoarding Authority and Responsibility’ 
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When 
Canada Buys... 


Retail sales in the Toronto market 
xceed $2,000,000,000 a vear. And, 

n the Toronto A.B.C. City and Re- 
Trading Zone the buying habits 

of over 600,000 men and women are 


influenced by their readership of the 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


80 King Street West, Toronto 


n the United States: Ward Griffith & Co. In 
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on your VISUAL PRESENTATIONS! 


Watch your personal stock shoot skywaerds 
when you entrust the complexities of your 
company’s visual presentations to NATIONAL 
STUDIOS! We can tell and sell your product 
story more dynamically, more efficiently, more 
economically because we're geared for pre 
cisely this service: it’s our bread-end-butter 
business, not a sideline! 
Let NATIONAL 
@ Prepare your Lecture Slides 
@ Prepare your Advertising Slides 
@ Prepare your Film Strips 
@ Prepare your Vugraphs 
@ Supply your Projectors 
Send for Free Brochure 
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For Unequalied Service... Since 1912 
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Se) 44 W. 48 St. © N.Y. 36 © JU 2-1926 
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Trying to Operate Without Routines 


continued 


ence alone or with knowledge alone 
As with a doctor or engineer, full 
knowledge of fundamentals and long 
experience at applying it are needed 
to be 
judgment and self-dis« ipline is lack 
meg, there is little hope at the start 

come back to the 
vet misunderstood—fundamental: Per- 
formance must be measured by stand- 
ards developed for that performance. 


professional Ot course, where 


So we basic 


There are only four measures of 


any performance 


1. Quantity of work to be done 


2. Quality, or how it is to be done 


in manufacturing, this is the part of 
the job that the blueprints spell out 


3. Cost of doing the work 
1. Time it will take to do the work 


No one of these can be considered 
alone. You cannot demand quantity 
without weighing its effect on quality 
or cost or time. You can't demand 
lower cost without considering the 
possible effect on the other three. If 
a manager, planning a job, overlooks 
these four measurable factors, he is 
not onl going to 
before he 


Can Cause 


do twice the work 
achieves his goal, but he 
SeTIoUs losse s A hile he 18 
Morale probably suf 


fers its biggest setbacks because of 


experimenting 
unrealistic performance demands b 
management 

One reason knowledge is valuable 


is that it If these are the 


Saves time 


only four things vou can measure in 
performance, then once these have 
been incorporated in your standard, 
ou have done the job and you know 
it! You don't have to waste time trv 
ing to find out what vou've left out 

Another point to remember is how 
much more easily you can train per 
sonnel with standardized procedures 
If a company wants to be regarded as 
an organization that promotes from 
within, it will find the going much 
smoother when work and procedures 
are highly standardized 


& An employee can usually do a big 
ger job than today’s management 
gives him credit for if he knows what 
the job is and has free rein to do it 
The old cry 
boss wants,” is heard more often than 
vou think. Many emplovees spend 
their time trying to think with the 
boss’s head. This inhibits their own 
thinking 

Managers claim they 


“I never know what mv 


want their 
personnel to use their heads and take 
initiative. Then they create situations 
in which it is impossible for the em 
plovee to do so. They give him nebu 
lous or hastv assignments, block off 
communication channels, supply only 
half the facts, magnify the importance 
of not making errors—and then expect 
the emplovee to use initiative. Often 
this puts the underling in the position 
of trving to second-guess the manager 


to accomplish the simplest of tasks 
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Standards preclude all this. Once 
they're understood, the employee can 
operate freely and the boss can be 
left alone to do his job. 

What then should the boss's job be? 
Regardless of all we read and say 
about the functions of the manager's 
job, he really has two major responsi 
bilities: He must be a planner and a 
communicator. Standards are devel 
oped inn the plan In the management 
scise planning and standardizing ure 
SVGIOnN MOUs 

Once a plan has been developed 
the communication process takes ovet 
People can perform in accordance with 
the plan only in proportion to thei: 
understanding of it. Notice that in 
lack’s case he was careful to secure 
understanding and acceptance as he 
developed each step of his plan 
Wherever he could, he tried to get the 
emplovee to feel that he had helped 
make his own standard. If the plan is 
good, and the « mplovee has complete 
understanding of it and believes in it 
the manager merely has to compare 
performance with the plan and com 


municate results up and down 


& If we study Jack's work again, we 
will see that he did quite a bit of space 
work before the standards were de 
veloped He gathered facts relative to 
the work and never stopped asking 
“What is our objective?” Further 
more, he was not discouraged when 
the plan was not perfect the first time 
He re planned ind started all over 

Here is a point very few managers 
stop to consider \ plan should be 
detailed spell out every action. It 
must provide the strictest measur 
possible for all performance which will 
take place when it is put into effect 
It must be followed rigidly, almost 
fanatically, once it has been acce pte d 

The plan is never flexible—but the 
leader mav be to this extent: If in 
ctual performance the plan proves 
impractie il, the leader should change 
it immediately to provide more realis 
tic guidance. He should not trv to live 
with a plan that doesn't work any 
more than he should trv to work 
vithout a rigid plan 

It should be plain that the planning 
pro ess never Ceases The communica 
tion process never ceases. Many times 
however, a standard that is properly 
set remains intact without change for 
some time No further planning is 
needed on this phase Once estab 
lished, this standard can be taught 
to others and they can carrv out the 
work iccording]y This is one more 
thing the manager won't have to do 
igain. It is one more element of free 
dom for the emplovee and one more 
step to better morale. Standardization 
is the key to freedom to expand. 


C0 edema = Go Mastic 


RICH, COLORFUL 


DECORATED 
COVERS 


FOR CATALOGS e PRICE LISTS « PRESENTATIONS 
SALES MANUALS e INSTRUCTION BOOKS e BULLETINS 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY » 
For more facts — turn page 


Your company’s printed messages and 
pictures about products, prices or procedures, 
deserve the prestige and protection of 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK’S 
MODERN, VINYL DECORATED COVERS 


Virgin viny] plastic is first choice for decorated covers, and speci- 
fied by over half of National’s catalog customers. Virgin plastic 
outlasts all other plastics . . . reclaimed or intermediate grades. 
Almost a limitless range of decoration possibilities . . . silk screen- 
ing in one to four colors or more . . . 3-Dimensional applique of 
your name or trademark in plastic, electronically welded on the 
cover .. . traditional stamping and embossing. For modern design 
with built-in durability and economy, specify a National virgin 


viny! plastic binder for your next catalog, manual or handbook. 


Nationa, BBuankx ooK COMPANY 
Dept. 2604, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Please send Planning Manual for aid in designing loose-leaf binders with 
decorated covers 


Have your representative call 

NAME 

COMPANY 

STREET 

CITY ZONE 


The name of my office supply dealer is: 


Small Business 
Can Sell 


to the Government 


This article is directly pertinent to only 29% of 
SM's readers, those companies which qualify as 
small business. But among this 29% there are prob- 
ably many firms missing big opportunities in the field 
of Government selling. For such “small” manufac- 
turers, author Frank Coggins, who spent more than 
15 years in procurement work for the Government, 
has clearly defined the practical ways to get in on 
this huge Government market. 


By FRANK COGGINS 


The U.S. Government wants your 
company’s product! 

This statement is not to be con 
fused with the one on recruiting post- 
ers depicting Uncle Sam pointing 
sternly at you. It is, in essence, an 
urgent plea for assistance in filling an 
insatiable maw. In addition to spend. 
ing billions of dollars annually for 
strategic and critical materials for the 
national stockpile, the U.S. Govern- 
ment actively solicits bids to purchase 
a minimum of 50,000 items, any of 
which your firm may be able to 
supply 

Does it take an act of Congress to 
get your company’s product into a 
national warehouse, embassy, or a 
far-off Armed Forces site? Surpris- 
ingly, it took two! The 8lst Congress 
created the General Services Admini- 
stration through Public Law 152, in 
1949. The Small Business Admini- 
stration was born through the passage 
of Public Law 163 by the 83rd Con- 
gress in 1953. Right at this point, 
your interest in Congress, and its re- 
lation to your product, should cease 
From here on, Government contract- 
ing can be initiated with a 4c stamp 

The most valuable asset in dealing 
with the Government is a knowledge 
of your company’s place in the scheme 
of Federal purchasing. The Govern- 
ment, in helping and protecting con- 


cerns, even as it fosters competitive 
enterprise, has made the following 
general determination: 

@ Manufacturers ‘employing 250 
persons or less are considered “small” 
business 

@® Manufacturers with 1,000 or 
more employees are “big” business. 

@ Manufacturers with more than 
250 employees but less than 1,000 
may be either “big” or “small” ac- 
cording to standards set by the Small 
Business Administration and based 
upon the manufacturer's particular 
industry. 

@ Distribution and service traders 
are rated on their annual dollar vol- 
ume of business 

a. Small wholesalers have a ceil- 
ing of $5 million 

b. Small retailers and _ service 
concerns are limited to $1 million. 

This tabulation is of vital impor- 
tance: Your company’s category may 
entitle it to business which has actu- 
ally been set aside for it! 

If your firm is considered “big” 
business, the Government has prob- 
ably sought it out through Thomas’ 
Register of American Manufacturers, 
or a similar listing, and invitations to 
bid have been forthcoming. As small 
business, your firm name may not 
appear on any bidder's lists. You are 
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encouraged to get it there. Here are 
five concrete aids in doing this: 

1. Contact with area offices of the 
Small Business Administration. 


2. The Business Service Centers of 
the General Services Administration 


3. The U.S. Government Purchas- 
ing Directory. 

4. Booklets published by the armed 
services. 

5. Synopsis of U.S. Government 
Proposed Procurements, Sales and 
Contract Awards. Published daily .by 
the Department of Commerce. (See 
last page for full addresses. ) 

And here is where initiative comes 
into play: 

Alex Gould, of Gould Equipment 
Co., New York City, recalls spotting 
the erection of an army hospital some 
years ago. “They are going to need 
beds and things like night tables,” he 
mused. At the site, he tracked down 
the purchasing officer and offered his 
firm's products. He discovered that 
purchasing was done in Washington 
He got the address, wrote letters en- 
closing brochures, and received invi- 
tations to bid on the items he could 
supply. He actually received an 
award and the company name was 
retained for future bids. 

Today, you would accomplish the 
same thing by writing to The Military 
Medical Supply Agency in Brooklyn 
N. Y., describing the items you have 
to offer. Even the introduction of a 
new item could be effected by writing 
to the Armed Services Medical Ma- 
terial Coordination Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

What happens when that sought- 
after bid lies open on your desk? The 
unfamiliar terminology and profuse 
fine print may confuse you at first 
Read every word of it! Each word is 
intended to help you fill out the bid 
intelligently and accomplish delivery 
efficiently in the event of an award 
Don’t hesitate to phone the issuing 
agency about anything you do not 
understand. Better yet, take it to the 
nearest office of this agency. You'll get 
all the help you need. You will also 
meet buyers and specialists and make 
your firm name known. 

Should you bid the first time out? 
That depends on you. You must first 
have carefully evaluated your com- 
pany’s ability to furnish the item 
sought by the agency. This entails 
thorough knowledge of your product, 
of Government specifications pertain- 
ing to the item, an idea of what your 
competitors are offering and at what 
price. 

At Samuel Levine Plumbing and 
Heating Supplies, New York City, it 
was suggested that a company “feel 
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to workin 


IDAHO 


Why? Because Idaho's 
abundant recreational facili- 
ties and great outdoors pro- 
vide workers with an ideal 
place to live and play 
close to the job. Result; a 
more energetic, stable work 
force, minimum turnover and 
absenteeism. No place in Ida- 
ho is more than an hour from 
a trout stream. And the aver- 
age worker lives less than 10 
minutes from his job. Because 
Idaho workers spend less 


its way in first. Bid on small quant- 
ties. Get to know Government proce- 
dures. Remember,” their sales repre- 
sentative said, “the bidding is com 
petitive and if a company is awarded 
an order on an erroneous bid, loss is 
suffered by them and by another com 
pany which might have supplied the 
material at an equitable price. To get 
an idea of prices, you should sub- 
scribe to a marketing service publica 
tion like The National Contract.” 

Many companies rely on the Bid- 
vertiser. This is a record of bids, bid 
results and awards supplied daily to 
subscribers. It lists contracting offices, 
items, bid numbers, companies receiv- 
ing awards and prices for which these 
items were awarded 

Atlantic Hardware & Supply Corp., 
in New York City, uses printed postal 
cards requesting copies of bids they 
are interested in and asking that their 
company name be retained on the 
agency's bidder's list. Their salesman 
devotes full time to handling Govern- 
ment work. 

“You can't do it on a part-time 
basis,” he savs. “You have to be able 
to quote readily on phone bids. You've 
got to have quick answers for buyers 
on the quality of your product, on 
your ability to deliver and on avail- 
ability of items 

“We had an order for Shopsmiths 
You know-—sets of tools for field main 
tenance kits. Each kit consisted ot 


about 100 items manufactured by 
some 40 different manufacturers. Got 
anv idea of the ‘know-how’ that went 
into getting a final acceptance from 
the customer agency? Know how 
many specifications were involved? .. . 
Satisfving the Government is impor- 
tant to us and we have one man on it 
all the time.” 

Now, you, as your company’s rep- 
resentative, in proceeding logically, 
have utilized all the aids available 
acquainting you with business possi- 
bilities. You get the U.S. Government 
Advertiser, you read the Benton Re- 
port, you go through the fine print in 
the Department of Commerce Pro- 
posed Procurement, Sales and Con- 
tract Awards. You bid for your com- 
pany. If awards do not come through, 
if you miss by parts of a cent, study 
the bids again 

Milton Blank of Trio Chemical 
Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., tells of wind- 
ing up two notches from low man on 
several awards. He reviewed the 
whole production of the item, re- 
estimated his price and found that he 
could not reduce it by one penny 
and make a profit. Suddenly, in read- 
ing the next bid on these items he 
“restraining” phrase 
which clarified the whole mystery 
The new phrase stated, emphatically, 
that the material must be packed in 
one pound containers (as heretofore) 
but that containers could not be pa- 


discovered a 


Guides to Government Selling 


U. S. Government Purchasing Directory 


time getting to the job... 


50 cents 
they do far better on the job. 


25 cents 
$1.50 


U. S. Government Specifications Directory 
Stores Stock Catalog (Gen. Ser. Adm 
Purchased Items and Purchasing Locations 
of the Department of Defense 30 cents 
How to Sell to the Department of Defense 20 cents 
Source: U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
The Business Service Centers of the General Services Administra- 
tion. For the nine regional addresses of GSA write to: General 
Services Administration, 250 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Small Business Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Synopsis of U. S. Government Proposed Procurement, Sales and 
Contract Awards. 


IDAHO WELCOMES INDUSTRY 


For complete information on what 
Idaho offers YOUR company write to 
the Idaho State Department of Com- 
merce and Development, Room 602A, 
Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho 


COMING SOON 


(The synopsis can be inspected at Dept. of Commerce field 
offices and at various procurement offices or may be obtained 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Field Service, Admini- 
strative Service Office, Room 1300, New Port Office Building, 
433 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois, by subscription 
for $7.00 per year.) 


Military Medical Supply Agency, 84 Sands St., Brooklyn 1, New 
York, Attention: Code SD 13-0. 

Chairman, Armed Services Medical Material Coordination Com- 
mittee, 2300 E. St. NW, Potomac Annex, Washington 25, D. C. 
“Bidvertiser’ Market Service, 303 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Consult your local phone directory for addresses of other marketing 
sevices. 


The Japanese are honing new 
weapons for invading the West. 
The three prongs of trade mis- 
sions, trade shows, government 
support—plus modern marketing 
methods are driving wide 


wedges into U.S. markets. 
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Headlines That Show 
Expansion of the 


ackson, Michigan, Market 
ee 
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Page one news to Jackson and Jackson area residents appeared below these 
headlines recently. Important news to you because it tells you that the 
Jackson, Michigan, market is expanding in many directions. 

Jackson for years has been one of Michigan’s outstanding markets. Indica- 
tions, like the headlines above, show the market is expanding. 

Sell this market with print messages in Jackson County’s only daily and 
Sunday newspaper, with 97°; of its readership concentrated in the city and 
retail trading zones. 


Ask your Booth man for more information on this thriving Michigan market. 


SACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch: 1 | OE. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 
B. Newman. 43° c Chicago 11, SUperior 7.468 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St, 
San Francisc ; SU 1.3 iltiam Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bidg., Detroit 26, W Oodward 1-0972. 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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per bags. Blank realized he had 
assumed one pound cans were re- 
quired while the low bidders were 
delivering in paper packages. The 
Government’s inclusion of this phrase 
eliminated the possibility of misun- 
derstanding and raised all bids to a 
more equitable level. 

At this point, vou find vou are no 
longer a novice. Your company has 
received awards; vou aid in the 
accomplishment. You have checked 
with buvers for interpretations of 
specifications. You feel you're getting 
the knack of it when, ‘suddenly. vou 


are faced with a new problem. You 
discover a clause in a bid reading: 
“Certificate of Quality Assurance in 
lieu of Source Inspection may be re 
quired.” What does this mean? 
Normally, a source inspection is 
simply a matter of arranging for a 
Government inspector to inspect your 
product at the plant just before de 
livery 
inspector on the premises works in 
behalf of the firm. As Bernard Isaac 
son of Delva. Pen and Pencil Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., put it, “What is bet- 


ter than having an expert on hand 


Most companies feel that an 


97 PER CENT COVERAGE 


Expanding 
TROY CITY 
ZONE MARKET 


with 
34.825 Families 


124.505 Persons 


c a line in 
THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 
also offering 
75 PER CENT 
COVERAGE in 


Only 22 


Retail Trade Zone 
with 
60.762 Families 
211.148 Persons 


(reaching into 5 counties.) 


Advertise effectively 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


TROY, N. Y. 
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right when vou need him? He wasn’t 
put there to peer over your shoulder 
but to help the Government get ac 
ceptable material in as short a time as 
possible.” 

The Certificate of Quality Assur- 
ance saves time, of course, because 
the company does not have to wait 
for the Government inspector. This 
procedure entails sending a sample 
out to a testing laboratory, however, 
and on a small order the resultant fee 
might consume any profit the firm 
could have realized 

The sales people at Globe Bolt and 
Screw Co., New York City, were hit 
with a request for a certificate re- 
cently. It was unexpected, they ad 
mitted, but not unforseen. “That's a 
chance you have to take,” they said 
“You don’t get requests for the cer- 
tificate frequently. It cost us $50 to 
have the test made. You can imagine 
what that would do to us on a $300 
order! You have to figure whether or 
not it balances out for vour company 
in the over-all picture.” 

Inspection, incidentally, is so clearly 
defined on the first page of the gen- 
eral provisions of most supply con- 
tracts that whether it’s conducted at 
source, destination or by a commer- 
cial testing laboratory, it should have 
no bearing on your company’s ability 
to deliver 


& How about new business? Would 
vou like to introduce a new product? 
By now you should have purchased a 
copy of the General Services Ad 
Stores Stock Catalog 
This lists over 10,000 items purchased 
by GSA for resale to other Govern- 
ment agencies. The Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., will 
supply it to you for the nominal fee 
of $1.50. If a careful perusal of this 
catalog reveals that your product is 
not included, you can inform the 
Government of its availability in sev- 
eral ways: 

Contact any of the agencies you feel 
would be interested. Submit samples 
of the item when possible Demon- 
strate it if vou can. It is not unusual 
to hear a sudden clatter in a Govern- 
ment purchasing office and look up 
to see a salesman bouncing plastic 
cups and saucers on the floor. Visual 
demonstrations are important since 
several requests from GSA customer 
agencies can result in the inclusion 
of your item in the catalog 

Send information, samples, etc., to 
GSA in Washington, D.C., if you can’t 
take them in person. Delva Pen and 
Pencil Co. found, through demon- 
strating their line at various agencies, 
that requests for items increased after 
full descriptions had been submitted 
and after national buyers had had 


ministration 


New! Brownie Flashmite Camera—has handy exposure value 
settings for sharp, clear color slides, black- 

and-white and color snapshots. Built-in 

flash holder, uses extra-small, low-cost 


AG-1 bulbs. $14.95. Outfit, $16.50 


New! Brownie Starmeter Camera—has 

sensitive clectric cye that shows what 

settings to make 

for beautiful 

snapshots or 

color slides, 

$19.95. Com- 

plete outht, ss ’ 

$24.95. i a : New! Brownie Starmite—most compact 

4 ; camera with built-in flash Kodak hes ever 

offered. Uses “‘peanut-sized”’, low-cost 
AG-1 bulbs. $10.50. Outfit, $11.95. 


The swings to picture taking... 


HERES THE 
KODAK 1960 CAMERA 
PREMIUM PARADE 


Burp saes, good will, with premiums that are on every- 
body's “‘most-wanted”’ list—Kodak cameras and outfits. The 
biggest parade of advertising in Kodak history will generate 
maximum enthusiasm for your promotion. 


Name your particular premium need—consumer premiums, 
sales incentives, or employee awards—you'll find them all in 
the Kodak line, from $4.25 to $850. Mail coupon for details. 

New! Kodak Auto- 
ec Prices are list, include “der and are subject to change 

matic 35 Camera 

for a good shot ever ’ Kodak” and “ Brownie” are 

shot! Built-in clectri« 

eve automatically sets the 

lens. Makes 35mm color 

slides, color snaps, black-and- 


white pictures $89.50 


New! Brownie Automatic Movie 
Camera, {/2.3—has built-in electric 


for 


eye. Sets own lens automatically 
sparkling 8mm movies. 1960's most 


exciting movie premium. $77.50 


New! Brownie 8 Movie Camera, {/2.7 

lowest price in Kodak movie history! Turn 
dial, aim, and shoot. $24.50. Great companion 
premium, Brownie 8 Movie Projector, $44.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Ar Ee€O: VAN SHOW™ AN 


LASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N.Y 


Please send me more details on promotion opportunitics with Kodak premiums. 


( ————————— ee — 


ee ee ee Ee Ee 
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New proof 

of progress— 

$7 million worth— 
in the 


market on the move! 
TAMPA - 


ST. PETERSBURG 


This giant new span of concrete and 
steel, dedicated by Florida's Gover- 
nor LeRoy Collins on January 15, 
is the third bridge linking Florida's 
Hillsborough County (Tampa) and 
Pinellas County (St. Petersburg and 


Clearwater). 


Dominating Tampa - St. Petersburg, 
“market on the move,” is the station 
on the move, WT VT your most prof- 


itable buy in the entire Southeast! 


TOTAL SHARE OF AUDIENCE 
48.6” Latest ARB 
Check the Top 60 Shows! 
ARB Nielsen 
wtTivt 37 wtitvt 34 


Station B =) Station B 16 
Station C a Station C °o 


A 


station on the move a 


TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


The WKY TELEVISION SYSTEM, INC. ¢ WKY /WKY-RKADIO Oklahoma City ¢ Represented by the Katz Agency 
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the opportunity to sample them. 

Selling to the Government may, on 
occasion, lead to other transactions. 
Milton Blank of Trio Chemicals men- 
tions the possibility of doing business 
with firms that have received awards 
for items other than those your com- 


we 
pany manufactures or distributes. Service 


“After we receive an award,” he 
said, “and the general announcement H 
appears in the marketing service peri- spanning the nation 
odicals and in the Department of Not just deor-to-deer, but truly a 
room-to-room moving service for 
household goods. Next time you 
or your employees transfer, call 
your Wheaton agent for person- 
alized service. : 


Commerce Synopsis, we frequently 
get calls from suppliers of packaging 
items. Thev state, for example, that 
they heard we got an award for a 
quantity of insecticide and inquire as 
to how we are fixed for 55-gallon 
drums or 5-gallon cans. They can 
prove to be a very real help And 
their business accrues as a result of 
our Government contract.” 


®& Are vou still afraid of “big” busi 
ness hogging all the awards in spite 


Your Wheaton agent also 
of “set-asides.” of Government loans moves trade show displays 


and exhibits, electronic de- 
offered to help vou work for, and vices, office equipment 
with, the Government? The salesmen 


familiar with Government pure hasing LONG DISTANCE MOVING — 50 STATES 


it Atlantic Hardware and Equipment 


Co. have this to offer | Njen Listed uc. 


“No one can negate the importance aa, a OVER 525 
of the Small Business Administration AGENTS IN ALL 
and of ‘set-asides.” We feel thev have Genero! Offices: ind is, tndione PRINCIPAL CITIES 


been most helpful. There’s another 


angle worth considering though 


Many of the big companies particu- 


larly in our industrv, are not geared s 2 “R d BR ” 
to pack an wecordance with Covern This man is ea y-to- uy 

ment spec ifications. See these little 
files? The come packed commet 
ciall six t a boy individualls 
wrapped in thin paper. The Govern 
ment packing specifi ition calls for 
wrapping in wate rproof matter, dif 
fevent quantities to the box, and other 
deviations from commercial practice 
We are set up to do this kind of 


packing Many of the big companies 
will bypass a bid for material like this 

small quantities. It could be the 
bulk of another company s business.” 


The possibilit of costing vour 
company money bi bidding extreme], 
low is pre ttv remote. Most purchasing 
agents will inform vou if vour bid is 
way out of line.” The Government 
wants to buy vour material at a fair, 
competitive price but is not endeavor 
ing to wrest it from vour grasp. You 
can help your company if vou regard 
the Government as an exacting but 
good customer. Get to know the cus 
tomer. Deliver quality at a good price 
and there should be no loss 

Bernard Isaacson of Delva Pen and 
Pencil said it quite aptly: “The Gov 


ernment is big business to ‘small’ Coming soon...a new way to reach 
business.” your most valuable market... 


Are vou getting vour company an\ 


of this business? @ the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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John Coldren is a gregarious man 
4 big guy, with a long stride, he’s 
been named v-p in charge of sales for 
Dixie Cup Division of American Can 
Co. When his salesmen gather for 
bull sessions, Coldren is—as you can 
With 


Charles Owens, a 


see—in the center of things 
him here, left 
paper wholesaler from New Hamp- 
shire; on the right, Reg Hemingway 
a Dixie sales manager Three years 
go Dixie, which founded the paper 
cup industry in 1909, was acquired by 
American Can. The merger gave the 


can company, for the first time, a di- 


£ 
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Gathering of the Clan 


rect entree to the American consumer 
and a brand name that is one of the 
most familiar in the U.S. Coldren has 
been assistant to the marketing v-p 
Although he attended a_ college 
Lafayette) he started with Dixie in 
1929 at the bottom: He was a belt in- 
But in his 
climb upward he has been in almost 


spector on the night shift 
every major department. From belt 
inspection he moved into waste con- 
trol, then to sales promotion, market 
research, customer service, sales. Dur- 
ing the war, to show you his adapta- 


bility, he supervised the company’s 
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morale program! He comes into his 
new job at a time when Dixie is mak- 
ing strides in the introduction of paper 
cups combined with plastics Its 
Mira-Glaze cup registers as much as 


15 degrees less. on the outside, than 


wdinary paper cups—a telling sales 
point 


And this vear Dixie's consumer 
advertising program is the most ex- 
tensive in the company’s history . 

Coldren is married, has two daughters 
in college, relaxes in his home work- 
shop and keeps fit with bowling and 
golf. At home the Coldrens feature a 
Dixie Cup dispenser in the bathroom! 


THEY'RE 
IN 

THE 
NEWS 


| BY HARRY WOODWARD 


A Matter of Morality 


The current § administration in 
Washington didn’t know where to 
look When John ( Doerter, chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, had to admit he’d been 
enjoying some upper-level hospitality 
aboard the yacht belonging to the 
president of a broadcasting company, 
Doerfer’s usefulness became some- 
thing less than useful. The air has 
been rendered considerably sweeter 
with the appointment of a career 
lawyer, Frederick Wayne Ford, as 
FCC’s new chairman For Ford, a 
handsome, 50-year-old West Virginian 
who came to Washington as a Gov 
ernment lawyer (in 1939 is known 
as a man as incorruptible as the U.S 
Mint. He thinks his biggest problem 
in his new post will be “allocations”; 
new TV and radio outlets as compe- 
tition to existing ones He's a seri- 
ous-minded man (some say he’s not 
easy to approach, which may be all to 
the good), who used to prepare his 
cases with the care of an Oxford don 
submitting a paper to his colleagues 
Yet he is not without humor; some 
ot the same people who tell you he’s 
aloof also say his stories of the West 
Virginia mountain people are good 
enough to publish. Something of an 
esthete, he’s interested in the restora- 
tion of old houses: He’s midway in 
process with his second, in historic 
Alexandria. He likes little theaters, 
used to act in a production occasion- 
ally. His first wife died in 1933; two 
years ago he married again. He's a 
former vestryman of Christ Church, 
where every President of the U.S. has 
worshipped. 
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SPIRITS SOAR ON 
FIRST STREET IN 
LOS ANGELES 


FIRST 15 
WHERE YOU FIND 
THE TIMES 


In June, 1957, the Los Angeles 
Times opened its pages to liquor 
advertisers. Inside of three short 
months, all other Los Angeles news- 
papers were far behind in liquor lin- 
age. Have been ever since. 


It's pretty evident that The Times 
reaches the biggest, growingest, most 
able-to-buy newspaper audience 
west of the Mississippi 


If you want to sell Los Angeles, 
a good place to start is on First Street 
That's the home of The Times. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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Trouble 


on Rails? 


How Not to 
Use Co-Op 


Court Ruling 
Hits Costs 
of Selling 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Threat of rail strike is persisting. The roads are determined 
to make an issue of feather-bedding. Mass walkout looms as a 
real possibility, maybe in early summer... Marketers using 
rails should study shipping by truck, water, air. Get details 
on rates, routes, timing; try some test shipments. Warn cus- 
tomers of possible traffic tie-up. ... Strike or not, there'll 
be hikes in rail freight rates (SM, Jan. 15, page 53). 


A large Super market chain is being pinned down, finally, by 
Federal Trade Commission. The case is a classic in co-op adver- 
tising. The FTC charges, already five years old: (1) inducing 
discriminatory ad allowances from suppliers; (2) using part of 
the cash to promote private labels. An initial order to cease 
and desist was issued by an FTC hearing examiner against Giant 
Food, a 50-outlet chain in Maryland and Virginia. FTC charged 
the chain had induced $38,000 in co-op allowances from 150 sup- 
pliers to promote an anniversary sale—but spent only $15,000 
to advertise their products. ... Formore on co-op, see article, 
"Can the FTC Clean up Co-Op?" page 40. 


More investigations of marketing activities in the electrical 
industry are coming. . .. The industry, led by General Electric 
and Westinghouse, is now preparing to fight criminal charges 
of price fixing brought by Justice Department, following in- 
dictments on seven counts by a Federal grand jury. Other phases 
of the industry are still being scrutinized by two other grand 
juries in Philadelphia. .. . In Washington, Senator Kefauver 
noted that he plans to hold further hearings to study identical 
bidding by electrical firms—to "record the facts.” 


Selling costs of many companies will rise as result of recent 
Supreme Court decision upholding state taxing powers. Effect 
is expected to be greatest on those companies which don't employ 
own Salesmen but distribute through agents or brokers who take 
orders and never handle merchandise. . . . Consequence of the 
court ruling: More states will be encouraged to adopt "use 
taxes" on goods shipped in from another state. 


Test case involved Scripto, Inc., maker of pens and pencils. 
Scripto sought to overturn a Florida decision that it must either 
collect the "use tax" from buyers or pay the levy itself—even 
though Scripto has no direct employees in Florida. The Supreme 
Court upheld the Florida finding, 8-to-l. ... (In 1959, the 
high court granted broad power to states to tax income of out- 
of-state companies on sales made within those states. Outcry 
was so strong that Congress passed legislation limiting the 
effect of the ruling. It remains to be seen whether Congress 
will react similarly in the wake of the Scripto decision. ) 
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” CW Y | NEWSLETTER (continued) 


U S Pushes Foreign sales of U.S. products are being encouraged by Federal 
ce, officials as never before. Look at these developments: 
Hard Sell 


Abroad Marketers who have never engaged in export trade are being 
invited to Washington to get a new slant on overseas opportuni- 
ties. . . . U.S. help is being offered to break down trade 
barriers limiting sales of domestic goods abroad. . . . Commerce 
Department has embarked on series of conferences with top sales 
executives of key industries, a different group each week.... 
Visitors are told that prosperity is flowering abroad, that 
inflation has been licked, that bright opportunities exist for 
developing new and enlarged markets. .. . Mass of data on 
foreign selling problems confronting each industry is being 
assembled. ... President Eisenhower dramatized the export trade 
Grive by sending a special message to Congress. . .. Commerce 
Sec'y Mueller is talking up the new “hard-sell trade program." 


W here to Sales executives interested in overseas markets might take a 
a look at the International Telephone Directory, the "interna- 
Find It tional yellow pages." Its fifth edition, just off the press, lists 
almost a half-million businesses and services under 5,000 cate- 

gories in 125 countries. It lists names, addresses, etc. ... 

For information or a copy ($20), write to: International Tele- 

phone Directory, Nellson Inc., 186 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Need Sales Searching for new sales outlets? . . . More and more auto dealers 
are taking on other product lines. Here and there, you'll see 

Outlets? showroom space going to boats, power mowers, trailers, many 
items. Dealers like it; brings dollars and car prospects. ee 
Also, oil jobbers, looking for new ways to expand, are broaden- 
ing out into such diverse lines as appliances, swimming pools, 
building products, gardening supplies, etc. 


Marketing Mass imports of Japanese-made color-TV sets are expected this 
i fall. The 2l-in. sets, made under license from Radio Corp. of 
Miscellany America, may be sold well under RCA's minimum color-TV price 
of about $500. .. . Americans are expected to buy more than 

628 million pairs of shoes this year, about 15 million more 

than in 1959. . .. Chrysler Corp. is opening 69 overseas dis- 

tributorships and direct dealerships for its cars and trucks, 

boosting total to 379. Top overseas markets for Chrysler cars: 

Mexico, Australia, Venezuela. ... Retail sales of stainless 

Steel conSumer products run $400 million a year, excluding 

accessories in such big-ticket items as autos and refrigerators. 


New course in product and brand management will be inaugurated 
by American Management Association's Division of Marketing. 
Two-week program is designed to increase the product manager's 
ability to develop "total marketing” effort behind his product, 
brand, or product group. Three courses are slated this year. 
For details, write AMA, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y- 
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Byrd 


grows the 


LOOK 


sells them 


“Our LOOK advertisement was one of the most suc- 
cessful we ever ran, in terms of producing sales and 
opening up new markets,” says H. F. Byrd, Jr., Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of H. F. Byrd, Inc. 


ate in 1959, H. F. Byrd, Inc., of Winchester, Va., the 
world’s biggest grower and marketer of apples, ran its 
first advertisement in a national magazine. The full- 
page, four-color Byrd insertion 
appeared December 8 in Zones 3 
and 6 (South and Southwest) 
of LooK’s revolutionary new 
Magazone regional advertising 
plan. Here’s what happened: 
“First of all,” says Secretary- 
Treasurer Byrd, “dealer com- 
ment showed the LOOK ad en- 


hanced our position in the trade. 


The ad also gave our salesmen a perfect entry—and more 
important—a sales clincher. The development of several 
new markets can be attributed directly to this one ad.” 

In a letter to Byrd, Raymond Rhodes, divisional prod- 
uce merchandiser of the Kroger chain, said, “We 
thought so much of your LOOK ad—with its beautiful 
reproduction—that we asked all of our store managers 
to buy extra copies of the magazine and display them 

ya gee above the Byrd apples.” 

In the first quarter of 1960, 
only LOOK—among all major 
magazines — attained record 
highs in circulation, advertis- 
ing revenue and advertising 
pages. One reason for this un- 
matched vitality is LOOK’s out- 
standing ability to produce 


sales. For Look means sales. 
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JENO F. PAULUCCI 


DYNAMARKETER 


‘Mr. Chinese Foods’ Seeks 
$100-Million Sales by '65 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


Jeno Francis Paulucci makes sure that even the mail 
man knows it: On envelopes of Chun King Enterprises, 
Inc., Duluth, Minn., a missile shoots skyward bearing the 
words “50 Million by 1963; 100 Million by 1965.” 

These mean dollar sales — which in fiscal 1960, to end 
May 31, will reach $30 million. But Jeno is about ready 
to edit the envelopes to say “50 Million by 1962.” On that 
fifteenth corporate birthday, Chun King’s founder will be 
nearly 44 years old 

Born the son of a poor immigrant coal miner in Aurora, 
Minn., north of Duluth, just after Independence Day 1915, 
he has pushed ahead independently through 15,000 days 

In the process he has helped this country’s housewives 
to make their cooking more “exotic.” 

Already No. | in grocery-store-sold “American Oriental” 
foods, canned and frozen, Jeno, through eight Enterprises, 
also rates such titles as “Mr. Bean Sprout” and “Mr. Wild 
Rice.” He thinks his Wilderness pie dilings are a sales first, 
too. And for good measure (though he has never been to 
Italy or China) he is also busy selling Italian foods, based 
on his mother’s own recipes, as well as Living Earth, “a 
new natural potting soil.” 

I trailed him to his winter home in Sanford, Fla., where 
he had gone for a few weeks so that his management peo- 
ple (average age: 30) in Duluth could make more de- 
cisions on their own. I called him from an Orlando hotel 
at nine that morning. We met at 3 p.m In the intervening 
six hours, Jeno, on vacation, had got in an 80-mile sales 
trip 

An upcoming item of excitement, I learned, is a cam 
paign in a large-circulation magazine. “I told Reader's 
Digest to get off my back and stop sending me promo- 
tional material,” says Jeno. “So 
RD advertiser.” 

Starting in October, with a monthly series of 1%- and 
2-page insertions, he will spend about one-sixth of all the 
1.5 million advertising dollars of the Enterprises, to serve 
personally in RD as culinary counsel to America’s woman- 
hood 

In “Jeno’s Page” he will ask, for instance: “Why not 
wild rice year-around as a super supper vegetable?” 

(CK Foods, Ltd., one of his Enterprises, has leased 
700,000 acres of Manitoban wilderness. In the 25 lakes 


. | wound up being an 


there, Indians in canoes harvest Nokomis wild rice. The 
Indians are flown in by Canadian bush pilots.) 

RD readers will learn that the rice is “cleaned, roasted, 
cooked and canned right in the North Country . 
ably priced, too.” 


reason- 
Among others, this ad will promote 
Chun King soya sauce as a “third seasoning,” “Jeno’s 
authentic Italian spaghetti sauce,” and Living Earth 

In November, one of Jeno’s subjects will be Bops 
(Market researchers found Bops to be an awful name, but 
he insisted on it.) These fruit-filled, candy-bar-size pies are 
sold frozen. After heating, they can be served hot or cold 
and eaten with fingers 

Across the bottom of each spread will run the line: 
“OUR APOLOGIES if your grocer does not have all of 
these products. But he'll be glad to get them for you if 
you ask him.” 

This series will help to entrench, nationally, newer mem- 
bers of the family. Wilderness pie fillings, for example, 
until now have been sold primarily in a dozen midwest 
states. 

Three-fifths of the Enterprises’ $30 million is done in 
American Oriental products. But Jeno’s share still is only 
a minor part of the estimated $100 million of these foods 
consumed annually in American homes. Take-out custom- 
ers of Chinese restaurants pay $70 million of the total 

So, on spot TV in 34 major markets, Jeno has just 
started a promotional tong war—featuring the Divider-Pak: 
“You buy one neat package. Then just zip the tape. . . 
and look! It’s two cans—crisp vegetables in one, savory 
meat and sauce in the other.” Thus vegetables and sauces 
can be cooked separately for specific periods (from 18 sec. 
for onions to 30 min. for water chestnuts) to retain flavors 
and textures. 

Flown around the map in a dragon-painted Flying 
Chinaman, Chun King marketers and executives of BBDO 
advertising agency previewed the campaign with food 
brokers and their salesmen and TV people. (Jeno even 
suggests that the stations run newspaper ads on his com- 
mercials, under such captions as: “Watch an Adult East- 
ern,” on XXXX tonight at 00:00. Several stations are now 
doing so.) Everybody is introduced to three new spot-TV 
characters (the “boss” and his two assistants) and sees a film 
in which Jeno Paulucci resolves to put “Chun King on 
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every family 

week # 
Other Paulucci schedules (through 

BBDO and Olmstead & Foley) run in 


spot TV and spot 


table at least once a 


radio, women’s 
magazines, newspaper magazines and 
run-of-paper color in newspapers. And 
now and then the Enterprises splash 
big in Life and The SatEvePost. 

Navy Relief was enriched by $10,- 
000 and the wives of all 50 state gov- 
ernors were newly arrayed last spring, 
when Jeno joined with the Officers’ 
Wives Club at Sanford’s Naval Air 
Station to observe the entry of the 
50th state, with “the world’s largest 
luau.” 

The nearby Orlando Sentinel pic- 
tured “1,200 Floridians, at $10 apiece, 
digesting a delicious taste of Hawaii,” 
courtesy of Chun King Enterprises 
And, showing chow mein, egg rolls, 
fried rice, egg foo vong and other 
Paulucci spec ialties, food editors of 
the same paper ¢ alled it “a night gour- 
mets will remember.” 

Grocers, learning that Chun King’s 
rg drop soup is “just a spoon away 
ym the Orient,” were told thev could 
go luau in a large way bv tieing in 


Y 
( 


some 50 products in six departments 
For them Chun King provided a spe- 
cial 6-week display allowance. The 
company’s own line is displayed in 
Menu Magic and _ Frozen 
“‘bazaars.” 


Fe 10 1s 


Consumers were urged to “Have 
fun Go Cantoneasy” by throwing 
a Chun King Luau (loo-ow) party. 
Jeno offered a parts kit for $2. 

After earlier experience in such 
lines as selling ore samples as sou- 
venirs to Aurora's visitors, Jeno be- 
came, at 14, a 14-hours-a-day, $5-a- 
week sidewalk barker for a grocery 
store there. He barked so well that 
the town passed an ordinance against 
him 


At 15 


in mid-Depression he be 


came a wholesale grocery salesman, 
on commission. (“I got claustrophobia 
on a salary,” he explains.) Living in 
his car and shaving at gas stations, he 
was soon organizing food retailers to 
sell case lots to families at bargain 
prices. Somehow he managed to 
graduate from high school and get a 
vear and a half of college 

World War II widened America’s 
cuisine. Returning veterans told him 
about bean sprouts. Early in 1947 he 
borrowed $2,500 and started growing 
them in a converted Quonset hut 
Within a year he moved to Duluth 
and began to can the sprouts himself 

Today Jeno can boast that “All our 
lines are profitable. We have no long- 
term debt.” But in 1947, a veteran 
associate confides, “We had 40 em 
ployees and a total bank credit of 
$40,000. Evervthing was in hock 
Jeno sent his sister to the bank to ex 
plain the situation.” 

The Enterprises now have 1,000 
employees. Bean sprouts (20 million 
lb. a year) are grown hydroponically 
in indoor gardens at Duluth and Jack 
son, Ohio. On 5,000 acres of former 
mucklands near Lake Superior they 
raise Pascal celery and other crops 
Mushrooms thrive, indoors, near by 

But Jeno has made his share of 
bloopers, too. One, he admits, was a 
non-food business which associates 
talked him into joining. Another was 
premature entry into Italian foods 
inspired by an ad agency (not BBDO 
or Olmstead & Foley)—which cost 
him $200,000. (“Ad agencies,” he says 
“are good for advertising—not market- 
ing ce 

Jeno’s official maxim is: “Find a 
need Develop a product to meet the 
need. Then advertise and merchandise 
aggressively.” Unofficially, he says he 
will expand “wherever we can get a 
better product . for which the con- 
sumer will pay more . which has 


Survey of Buying Power July 10 This Year 


Because of delays in the release of revised figures on 1958 
retail sales by the Bureau of the Census, vital to us as a bench- 
mark for projecting 1959 retail sales by states, counties, cities and 
Metropolitan Areas, the Survey of Buying Power release date has 
been moved up from the usual May 10 to July 10. 


This year the Survey of Buying Power, dated July 10, will carry 
for the United States and Canada, population estimates as of 
January 1, 1960, and estimates for the year 1959 on net Effective 
Buying Income and retail sales, plus cash farm income figures for 
leading agricultural counties in the U.S. 
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room for expansion . . . and where we 
can zig while the competition zags.’ 

He expects to make that $100 mil- 
lion five years hence from present 
wroducts. “Thus far,” he says, “I 
Saat bought $1 of sales,” through 
acquisitions. Nor has he yielded to 
tempting offers from larger companies 
to “merge” Chun King: “If they think 
they can make money out of this busi- 
ness, I ought to make a hell of a lot 
more—because I know it!” 

Jeno no longer thinks of retiring to 
enjoy a fat fortune. He still rises at 
1:45 a.m. In Duluth, he picks up com- 
pany mail at a downtown post office 
When his associates arrive for work, 
they find fresh memos from him on 
their desks 

When not at the office or the farms, 
he may be discerned flying around in 
his Aero Commander, dropping in at 
Chun King sales offices or on super 
market buvers 


& But he admits to the need of build- 
ing an “organization.” Seeking not 
merely food specialists, but “merchan 
disers,” he has brought in executives 
from such companies as Revlon and 
Simoniz, as well as Pet Milk and 
Libby. The “crown prince” may be 
Judson Schmit, 32-year-old executive 
v-p, and a former industrial engineer 
with Gibson Appliances. (Jeno says 
that “At first I wasn’t happy about 
him . but he refused to quit!) 

Not only key managers but “every 
one not in the union” shares profits 
Jeno and his CPA form a committee 
of two to decide who gets what. “An 
assistant may get more than his boss.” 

Chun King now holds monthly 5 
hour huddles of a score of “key peo- 
ple in all functions. These keep every- 
one in step—get all departments 
geared for special drives and market 
expansion 

Jeno Paulucci contends that “There's 
a lot of enterprise in our industry. The 
food trade will help an individual 
operator. But the going will be 
rougher when we get middle-sized.” 

To him enterprise can stem only 
from an individual. He refused to 
work on Duluth’s Junior Achievement 
program because he thinks that to- 
day's youth seeks “safety in numbers,” 
and there’s no such thing as “collec- 
tive initiative.” 

And to each of today’s youngsters 
he would say: “Set your goal. Work 
hard at it. Don’t get discouraged— 
and don’t let your loneliness get you 
down. . . . Individual enterprise is a 
lonely thing.” 

At Duluth’s airport at 6:30 a.m. one 
Thanksgiving Day, Jeno Paulucci saw 
a shoeshine boy hard at work. He 
promised the lad a job with Chun 
King Enterprises. ® 


The Chicagoans with more money 
to spend...spend more time with the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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by the millions! 


EYES are the windows to your 
SALES! And for maximum sales at 
greatest profit you can focus eyes 
by the millions on your advertising 
message by using FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS GROUP to attract and sell 
the heavy-spending families of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The average family in these 3 
enormous markets enjoys an Effec- 


tive Buying Income that is 28% 
greater than that of the remainder 
of the nation, and consequently 
spends 10% more money for All Re- 
tail purchases, 18% more for Food, 
24% more for Furniture, Furnish- 
ings and Appliances, and 84% more 
for Apparel than the average family 
in the rest of the United States. 
Within the most profitable sales 


New York Sunday News Colorot 


areas of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia—where competition is 
keenest and sales rewards are great- 
est there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 55% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold...it’s 


FIRST 3 FIRST! 


o Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


New Youn 17.8 1. Mews Building. 278 


} « Sam F mamcisco 4 Cali 


5 Montgomery Stree! 
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One of a Series on the Strategy of Advertising 


Localized Ads 
Work for Dow Ag 
And 6,000 of Its Dealers 


Focus on local farm problems is the keynote of Dow Ag adver- 
tising aimed at $64-million sales in ‘61. With Dow-paid, dealer- 
signed ads, this division of The Dow Chemical Co. invests in 


4,000 local newspapers, fattens schedules as dealers buy more. 


In agriculture, it pays to recognize 
the fact that all dealers—and the prob- 
lems of their individual markets—are 
different 

Recognizing the differences, and 
spotlighting the local dealer's ability 
to help his farmer-customers meet 


their problems, are primary tech- 
niques pushing sales steadily upward 
for the Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 
sion of The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land Mi h 

Dow Ag’s adoption in 1956 of a 
doubled, $64-million target for 1961 


coincided with greater emphasis on 
local advertising. Especially in the 
last two years the division has been 
going in for Dow-paid, dealer-signed 
dealer-timed, fitted-to-the-market cam- 
paigns. 

Dow Ag estimates that 6,000 of its 
growing group of 10,000 dealers are 
now taking part in them. Since the 
spring of 1959, 1,500 more dealers 
have got into the act 

“Dealers are stocking one-third 
more of Dow products than they did 
a year ago,” says Clyde A. Bryant, the 
division’s merchandising manager 

“Also,” Bryant adds, “we're get- 
ting higher quality, interested dealers 
who are really ready to make an en- 
tity of their agricultural chemicals 
line. Such dealers get ample re- 
wards for engaging in our program 
and we have pegged minimum orders 
for participation high enough to keep 
out the sleepers.” 

Though Dow Ag’s $1-million-a- 
year budget (through MacManus, 
John & Adams) continues to include 
national, regional and state farm pub- 
lications, the “local dealer” newspaper 
list—primarily weeklies—has grown to 
4,000. In addition, regional cam- 
paigns, timed to meet crop problems, 
now run in spot radio, spot TV and 
new spapers. 

Dow Ag’s “dealer-development ad- 
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1960 AIDS TO SELLING—Dealers qualify for free advertising 


With a purchase of 15 or more units, a dealer may select 
in local newspapers in proportion to their unit purchases. 


three free ads from this booklet of 30 available mats. 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highwoys 
In Industry 
THEY ALL HAVE 


ONE THING IN COMMON — 
FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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vertising” first hit its stride in 1959, 
with a “Traffic Building Program” 
concentrated on Dowpon grass killer. 

Each dealer who placed a minimum 
order for 10 units received from his 
distributor 50 two-ounce samples ot 
Dowpon. The samples came in a dis- 
play case, inviting farmers to “take 
one” and “prove it.” The promotion in 
cluded window banners and posters 
product-use literature and return 
postcards on which farmers could tell 
Dow their experiences with Dowpon 

Previously, Dow had offered news 
paper mats for dealer's insertion. But 
a feature of the new program was a 
series of four Dow -paid, dealer-signed 
ads, placed in the newspaper of the 
At least half of these 
ads were to promote the sample offer 

“The response,” Bryant says, “was 
terrific doubled 
Other Dow products made healthy in- 


dealer’s choice 


Dowpon sales 


creases 

This year’s “Business Building Pro- 
gram” covers purchases and promo- 
tion of other products, as well as 
Dowpon 

Dealers qualify for more advertis- 
ing—and more samples and promo- 
tional material—in proportion to their 


unit purchases A unit is one case 


or one 5-gal. drum of chemicals or 
with polyfilm, one to three boxes 
varving with — size, 


color Only purchases of 15 or more 


thickness and 
units “buy” free newspaper advertis- 
ing. For 30 or more units the dealer 
gets six local ads. He may choose 
from 30 different ads offered 

In fact, he may further localize by 


writing in, for example, the type of 
grass (from Bermuda grass to in 
mites) causing his farmers most con- 
cern, and the crop (from asparagus 
to sugar cane) to which Dowpon 
brings grass-killing relief. 

Dow now supports these individual- 
dealer efforts iy timely, flexible re- 
gional campaigns. In the spring 
Dowpon is supported by spot radio in 
Texas, newspapers in Arizona and 
Califomia, and a combination of 
these media in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota. In March, Korlan fly spray 
gets special radio in Texas. 

Early in the year, in the Southeast 
and Southwest, soil fumigants are 
given extra emphasis in radio and 
newspapers And in pinpointed 
peach, peanut, citrus, grape and cot- 
ton areas, newspaper advertising goes 
to work for Fumazone 

Dow Ag now makes 70 products 
For its salesmen, distributors and 
division 
vearly product schedule, with a cal- 
endar and a map for it. On blank 
maps the salesman is instructed to 
“consolidate them into one sched- 
ule for your area.” 

“Many dealers now extend the im- 
pact of Dow -paid ads with local news- 
paper advertising of their own,” Clyde 
Brvant shows “Many show Dow 
movies on grass control at farmer 
A lot of them prove the 
products on demonstration plots.” 

With farmers, the word of “vour 
friendly neighborhood dealer” counts 
Attendants at Dow Ag’s first market 
ing conference, at Midland last No- 


dealers, the shows each 


meetings 


With quadrupled sales in 


14% annually.” 


have quadrupled. 


even faster growth tomorrow. 


Dow Ag Strives to Pace Fast-Growing Parent 


last decade, the Agricultural 


Chemicals Division of The Dow Chemical Co. is stepping fast to 
keep up with its $800-million-a-year parent. 


“Since the 1920's,” says W. W. Allen, Ag sales manager, “busi- 
ness in the U.S. has picked up at an average of 342% annually. 
Chemical industry sales have expanded at an average of 7% 
annually. Dow Chemical Co. has moved ahead at an average of 


Since its birth as a separate division in 1950, Dow Ag’s sales 


And in this decade Dow—which for a half-century did nearly 
all of its business in bulk—has emerged as a large-scale merchan 
diser through retail stores, and as a substantial advertiser. 


The Dow diamond symbol now appears, not only on tank cars 
and big bags and drums, but in more convenient packages of 
Soran Wrap and a widening line of farm chemicals. 


With Dow, merchandising and advertising may be the keys to 
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| $1502 * 
<j} REWARD 


Actually, total effective buying income of 
more than $3 billion 


More people than each of 18 states 


Not covered by San Francisco and Los 
Angeles newspapers 


potential in the West. If you’re hugging the 
coastline, you’re missing a huge market. 
And, once you get over the mountains, 
vou're in rich territory. Make your message 
work by putting it in the Bees — the only 


newspapers that cover California’s inland 
Valley. 


Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 Copyrighted Survey 


MS CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
bined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 


Look to inland California — the Billion-Dol- 
lar Valley of the Bees — to broaden your sales 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, fr 


q y and a< 
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Spendable income for 
Michigan farm families 
hits $950,600,000 


Farmers are industry’s biggest customers . . . big because 

they spend from gross income . . . not from a worker’s pay- 
check, minus deductions (net income). 

As farm operations become larger and more mechanized, 

purchases increase. Since 1940, capital goods outlays have 

gone up 582 percent . . . production 

spending up 398 percent. 

Michigan farmers buy in a typical year: 

tractors — 29,885 units; fertilizer — 

634,000 tons; building materials — 

$232,110,000; drugs — $61,733,000; 

furniture and appliances — 

$91,291,000; food — 

$494,911,000; automotive — 

$411,774,000; gas and 

oil — $181,960,000. 


You reach him BEST in 


his own state farm paper 


Local editing creates a climate of con- 
fidence in MICHIGAN FARMER merg- 
ing your sales story with his shopping 
list. 

Farmers prefer MICHIGAN FARMER 
2 to 1 over any other farm magazine 
because articles are right for their 
soil and their crops. 

State farm papers provide a reader 
environment rich in interest and trust 

. an atmosphere in which your ad- 
vertising sells harder . . . is more im- 
pressive . . . more persuasive . . . more 
convincing. 

Only state farm papers support your 
ads with local editing. Want proof? 
Send for free folder. 


Farmer 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in — 
® THE OHIO FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 

® THE INDIANA FARMER ® THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
® THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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vember, learned, for instance, that: 

@ “Seventy-seven percent of farm- 
ers seek dealer's advice on farm chem- 
icals. 


@ “Seventy-nine percent would 
switch brands . . . if their dealer 
switched. 

e “Only 14% said that, if the deal- 
er switched brands, they would switch 
dealers.” (Seven percent did not 
answer this question. ) 

These findings, among Iowa farm- 
ers, were reported to the conference 
by Joseph Bohlen and George Beal of 
lowa State University. 

Promotion problems of ag chemical 
producers are further complicated by 
the fact that the dealers, a very varied 
group (hardware and farm implement 
dealers, feed-and-grain and elevator 
men), until now have been similar 
only in the extent to which they have 
not promoted farm chemicals 

To half of the Iowa retailers sur- 
veyed, these products meant only 1% 
or less of their dollar volume. To one- 
third of the others, farm chemicals 
came to only 2% to 5€. 

And, Bohlen and Beal added, 
though half of all these retailers said 
that they “actively promoted” farm 
chemicals, the interviewers were “un- 
able to find displays or other promo- 
tion materials for them in two-thirds 
of the stores they visited.” 

Among farm-supply dealers such 
products as farm machinery and ani- 
mal feed are established and big- 
ticket items. Although in 15 years 
the combined volume of ag chemicals 
(not including fertilizers) has shot up 
to $325 million (at manufacturers’ 
prices), the dealers still regard them 
as “specialties.” 

Among Iowa farmers, Bohlen and 
Beal found the use of ag chemicals 
“limited in scale, number of products, 
and expenditures.” While 92% of 
these farmers said they used some of 
six types of ag chemicals included in 
the survey, the range of use was from 
92% for weed-killers down to 25% for 
brush-killers and 4% for grass-killers 
Other types included were soil and 
crop insecticides and grain fumigants. 

Organized a decade ago, Dow’s 
Agricultural Chemicals Division de- 
voted the first half of this period pri- 
marily to selling basic chemicals to 
“formulators,” for their brands. 

Since then, however, Dow Ag has 
broadened and strengthened its own 
sales organization, building up distrib- 
utor and dealer programs, and sup- 
porting the whole operation with con- 
sistent and intensive promotion of the 
Dow label. Between 1955 and 1959 
Dow Ag sales rose from $30 million to 
$45 million. 

J. W. Britton, manager, and W. W. 


Why are so many important people 
reading Nation's Business? 


(Legislators, for example) 


Senator Barry Goldwater (Rep. Arizona)—who 
recently put a NaTion’s Business article, “Labor 
in Politics,” into the Congressional Record and 
incorporated its recommendations into an amend- 
ment to a bill on political contributions. 


Legislators, among others, find NATION’s BUSINESS 
a reasoned, solidly factual presentation of new and 
useful ideas for businessmen...of the significance 
of observable business trends... of case-history 
solutions to important business problems... of 
sound thinking on the affairs of business. 

its editorial province is the whole lively, exciting, 
intensely interesting field its title suggests—with 


emphasis on Washington, national and community 
issues, and management leadership in business. 

Today, NATION’s BUSINESS gives some 750,000 
presidents, owners, partners and other top execu- 
tives in more than 500,000 business firms a useful 
look ahead at the business scene each month. 

You'll find it useful, too, for any advertising 
whose purpose is to build a favorable corporate 
image of a company or create acceptance for its 
products . . . to announce new policies and products 
to the business community . . . to deliver an insti- 
tutional message to ““hard-to-see”’ executives . . . or 
to produce leads, make direct sales or business calls 
in more places, and more frequently, than your 
salesmen can. 


Nation’s Business 


+ eeeres (eee amees weeee ieee 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 
711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Have a 


Manpower 
Problem? 


If you have a top-drawer sales executive job to offer, and 
wish to concentrate on top-drawer prospects, use display 
space in Sales Management. 


Space this size would cost $304. Same price for single 
column vertical. For space rates in other units, write: 


Randy Brown 

Vice President, Sales 

Sales Management 

630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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This woman is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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Allen, sales manager of Dow Ag, are 
convinced that next year’s $64-million 
target will be reached. But the means 
of achieving it took considerable 
“evolving.” The sales department, 
Allen explains, “has been reorgau- 
ized as a marketing operation: The 
difference between marketing and 
selling is the difference between mar- 
ket strategy and account strategy. 

“The marketing approach is to se- 
lect target markets that might logi- 
cally use the type of products we 
have—or may be able to develop 
[Dow Ag spends 6% of sales for re- 
search and development, as compared 
with 4% spent by Dow as a whole.] 
We work with target markets in depth 
to understand their operations, objec- 
tives and limitations. Then we help 
to develop logical answers to thei 
problems . 

Under Allen today are managers 
of five broad marketing areas. One is 
“resale” or retail The others work 
with railroads (for example, to de- 
stroy weeds on rights-of-way); pro- 
mote industrial herbicides; develop 
the lawn-and-garden market, and sell 
additives to feed manufacturers 


®& Under Resale Market Manager G 
E. Gullikson, 60 field salesmen work 
out of 18 offices in the U.S. While 
account strategy is mapped in the 
field, marketing strategy is guided by 
five managers at Midland, each of 
whom works with several offices to 
develop, Allen explains, “appropriate 
product lines to serve their widely 
varying markets.” 

Dow is prolific—for specific pur 
poses and markets 

Manager Britton points out that 
“About half of our 1959 volume came 
from products new or improved in the 
last five years.” About half of these 
meet “new” farm problems Others 
ire “improved”—such as a weed-killet 
for use with hard water And two 
“new” areas for Dow are animal 
health and feed additives 

“But even when we come up with 
something that is needed,” Britton 
shows, “we must make sure that 
farmers will pay for it.” 

Currently, Dow’s Korlan Smear for 
screwworm control in livestock is be- 
ing tested in Texas. “Our product,” 
savs Britton, “controls the problem 
with a single treatment. But ours 
costs more. Others, costing less, re- 
quire multiple treatments. We want 
to be sure that stockmen will pay the 
difference.” 

In the process the men in Midland 
Mich., are learning a lot about cus- 
tomers—and their dealers—in Texas 

Here, too, they will try to tailor 
their advertising to fit a “different” 
market. ® LMH 


AND JUST last night this fine news- ya |n_ 1959, Southern California's top 
ten! volume retailers preferred the 


paper wrapped up more blooming sales Herald-Express by a margin of 
. almost 3 to 1* over the second 


than any other evening paper in the evening newspaper! 


West. Why? Because it has the largest, WP The Herald-Express concentrates 
' : : ™ almost 90% of its total circulation’ 
wealthiest evening newspaper audience in in Los Angeles County . . . the 
7 = , a county that is second* only to New 
Western America! Care for proof? Look! York in total net EBI! 


* Media Records and Sales Management Nomes upon request 


Los Angeles it DBA a ae | eo i eR 
evening FICIAL D"EAP REQ D wor totsintctn 


“Largest Evening Newspaper in Western America” 


sa 
ae oe ” 


The Inquirer Gives You 30% More Readers in the Suburbs... 
where most of the buying is done 


READERSHIP * DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


DAILY DAILY 
INQUIRER BULLETIN 
Total Readers Total Readers 


1,406,000 1,410,000 


Exclusive Readers Exclusive Readers 


major newspapers are about 922.000 926,000 


equal in daily readership... 18 years or older 18 years or older 


——} 


Sindlinger* shows: Throughout 


Delaware Valley as a whole, two 


duplicated readers 484,000 


READERSHIP + SUBURBAN DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


DAILY DAILY 
But look at the advantage INQUIRER BULLETIN 
Pcie “a Rs Total Suburban Readers: Total Suburban Readers 


706,000 642,000 


Exclusive Suburban Readers Exctustve Suburban Readers 


§93,9000 429,000 


years or older) 18 years or older 


the Daily Inquirer gives you 
in Suburban Delaware Valley 
—where 58%, of the retail sales 
are made: 


duplicated readers 113,000 


= 
= 


‘The Philadelphia Inquirer *Sindlinger & Co., market-research 


specialists, interview over 1,000 per- 


gs begin with The INQUIRER for 1,406,000 adult daily readers sons a day throughout the nation, in 
a continuing survey. The current 
information is based on Sindlinger's 
latest tabulations of 20,701 completed 
interviews, revealing: “Who read what 


yesterday in Delaware Valley, U.S.A.?" 
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Metropolitan Areas 
Vs. 


Newspaper Markets 


By WILLIAM F. GILBERT 


Research Director, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


The term “market” means different 
things to different people, depending 


on their particular interest and point 
of view. If vou are interested in buv- 
piano or a $10,000 
mink coat or a Rolls Royce car, vou 
will be willing to 


ing a Steinway 


travel a much 
greater distance than if vou merely 
want a pound of coffee or a pac kage 
of cigarettes 

Market delineations are influenced 
by where people live and where they 
work and what they want to buy, and 
by physic al barriers and man-made 
conveniences—by mountains, by rivers, 
by roads, by tunnels, by bridges, by 
rail lines, by air waves 


® In the matter of physical barriers 
New York City and Jersey City, for 
instance, are considered a contiguous 
metropolitan marketing area because 
while they are separated by the Hud- 
son River, that river is relatively nar- 
row and tunnels and ferryboats re- 
duce the barrier to practically zero 
But down in the Tidewater section of 
Norfolk Portsmouth and 
Newport News Hampton are clearly 
separate 


Virginia, 


areas because the James 
River is wide, and passage by bridge 
or tunnel is both time consuming and 
costly. And yet even there the broad- 
casting stations span the river and 
make the area a contiguous market for 
broadcast advertisers whereas there is 
little circulation of the 


newspapers in the two cities 


“spill OV er" 


For the marketer who uses news- 
papers as a sales medium, when the 
point is reac hed at which the majority 
ot people stop reading the daily new s- 
papers of market A and start reading 
those of market B, the practical limits 
of market A have been reached 

Continued in each direction, this 
would pretty well outline the market 
served by a specific city 

People who do not see the adver- 
tising of department stores, and other 
retailers, in a specific city, will hardly 
travel with any degree of regularity 


to make purchases in those stores. And 
if, in addition, they do regularly see 
the advertising of stores in another 
citv, the chances are almost nil that 
they will make their purchases else- 
where. Of course, it would hardly be 
possible to survey the new spaper read- 
ership of all markets to determine 
their geographical extent 

It is possible, however, to get a 
pretty good picture of the coverage 
area of a spec ific city or market. Ex- 
perience has shown that this usually 
reveals a high degree of correlation 
with such other indicators as depart- 
ment store areas and, to a greater 
extent, wholesale distribution areas, 
among others 

To the national advertiser a “mar 
entirely of a 
group of people, with money to spend, 
who have an opportunity to be in- 
fluenced by his advertising. 


ket” consists almost 


& In a newspaper market this group 
cannot be significantly larger than the 
readership of the newspaper, or news- 
papers, carrying his advertising, as in- 
dicated by circulation and coverage 

The size of the city, or Metropolitan 
Area in which a newspaper is pub- 
lished, has little bearing on the market 
stature of its reader audience—exclu- 
sive of the difference in buying power 
between specific markets and newspa- 
per audiences 

Arbitrary market delineations (mu- 
nicipal county _ lines, 
Metropolitan Area clusters) do pro- 
vide valuable clues to newspaper 
market stature—and the over-all im 
portance of the Metropolitan Area 
concept should not be 


boundaries, 


underesti- 
But the true proportions of 
the markets represented by a signifi- 
cant number of outstanding newspa- 
pers are often obscured by a too literal 
adherence to Metropolitan Area rank- 
ings 


mated 


Consequently, some newspaper mar- 
kets are either under- or over-evalu- 
ated by the relative standings of the 
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Metropolitan Areas in which they are 
published. 

The exact criteria used for defining 
a Metropolitan Area are not pertinent 
to this article except that they are 
composed of one or more entire coun- 
ties, geographically and economically 
related to one or more cities of 50,000 
population or more. Development of 
the Standard Metropolitan Area (now 
called Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area) was one of the more impor- 
tant statistical accomplishments of the 
Census Bureau in recent years, for it 
made possible a broader interpreta- 
tion of the market served by specific 
cities. 

Currently the Census Bureau lists 
192 Metropolitan Areas, while Sales 
Management, realistically an- 
ticipating growth during the past dec- 
ade, lists 300. 

In determining the geographical 
boundaries of Metropolitan Areas, the 
Bureau of the Budget has confined it- 
self only to those areas which are 
largely character. 
While some markets are wholly en- 
compassed by their designated Metro- 
politan County Areas, in a great many 
instances the Metropolitan Areas fail 
to outline the often large and exten- 
sive market areas which they serve 
and of which they are but the central 
core. 


more 


metropolitan in 


®& Most national advertisers are, of 
course, quite aware that a number of 
such inequities exist in the Metropoli- 
tan Area—newspaper market inter- 
relationship. Some of them, however, 
may not be generally recognized. 

The published list of standard and 
potential Metropolitan Areas includes 
many example s of unrealistic newspa- 
per market appraisal. An extreme ex- 
ample is that of the relative standings 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, Metropolitan 
Area and the Brownsville—Harlingen— 
McAllen, Texas, potential Metropoli- 
tan Area, and their respective news- 
paper components. The Texas market 
is ranked 66th in population among 
U.S. Metropolitan Areas and Des 
Moines 96th. 

Des Moines has one of the nation’s 
largest newspaper audiences, ranking 
22nd among U.S. newspaper markets. 
The Texas market, on the other hand, 
with its three newspapers combined, 
has only one-ninth as large a daily 
newspaper audience as_ the Des 
Moines Register Tribune and only 
one-twelfth as large as the Sunday 
Register. 

The key here, of course, is that the 
Des Moines newspapers largely circu- 
late in the entire state of Iowa and 
less than one-third of their circulation 
or audience is located in metropolitan 


Des Moines. Or take Roanoke, Vir- 
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Metropolitan Areas 
Vs. 
Newspaper Markets (continued 


Thirty-Three (33) 


With Significant Sales Potential Beyond 


SOURCE: Population — Rank — Retail Sales, Sales Management, Nov. 10, 1959. 
Newspaper Circulation—latest available January 1960 (Publishers’ Statements). 


METROPOLITAN AREA and 
NEWSPAPER (S) 


Population 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Popula- 
tion 
Rank 


Daily Newsp. 
Cire. 


% Total 
Net Paid 
Circ. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Little Rock- 

N. Little Rock, Ark. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Spokane, Wash. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Shreveport, La. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Madison, Wis. 


Evansville, Ind. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Richmond, Va. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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| REGISTER & TRIBUNE—-M&E 


NEWS & OBSERVER—M&E 


OBSERVER & NEWS—-M&E 


GAZETTE—M 
DEMOCRAT—E 
COMBINED—M & E 


WORLD & HERALD—M & E 


CLARION-LEDGER-NEWS— 
M&E 

STATE-TIMES—E 

COMBINED—M & E 


UNION LEADER—M 
TIMES & WORLD-NEWS—M & E 


TRIB. & DESERET NEWS-TEL.— 
M&E 

SPOKESMAN-REV. & 
CHRONICLE--M & E 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL & 
PRESS-SCIMITAR—M & E 


TENNESSEAN & BANNER— 
M&E 


JOURNAL—M & E 
RECORD & STATE—-M&E 


JOURNAL & GAZETTE-M&E 


JOURNAL & NEWS-SENT.— 
M&E 


TRIBUNE—E 
POST-NEWS-COURIER—M & E 


NEWS & POST-HERALD—M & E 


CAPITAL TIMES & STATE-JRNL 
—-M&E 


COURIER & PRESS-M&E 
NEWS & PIEDMONT—M & E 
OKLAHOMAN & TIMES—M & E 
STAR-REG.-REPUB.—M & E 
GAZETTE & MAIL—M & E 
SENTINEL & STAR—M & E 
BEE—E 
NEWS LEAD. & TIMES-DISP.— 
M&E 
NEWS & PRESS—M & E 
CALLER & TIMES-M&E 
TIMES-UNION & JOURNAL— 
M&E 


STAR & TELEGRAM—M & E 
PRESS—E 
COMBINED—M & E 


| TRIBUNE—M & E 
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264,700 
166,500 
275,000 


260,000 
436,000 


168,200 
166,500 
157,000 


371,100 
286,100 
571,000 


377,200 
262,500 
236,000 
227,700 


373,500 
242,800 
202,900 
635,600 


214,100 
214,600 
206,000 
471,400 
192,400 
257,800 
275,400 
452,400 


398,800 
180,100 
257,000 


441,200 


618,000 
381,000 


96 


92 


111,660 
47,269 
97,940 


35,048 
44,249 
79,297 


116,915 
38,940 
14,371 
53,311 
24,876 
49,358 


99,660 


93,013 


206,320 


127,249 
80,134 
65,001 
81,535 


98,276 
65,076 
55,096 
167,093 


57,138 
65,599 
62,246 
159,899 
53,780 
83,494 
61,711 
100,349 


164,156 
51,447 
62,964 


146,301 
163,081 

45,918 
208,999 


121,453 


ginia, which is held down to one 
ews a er Mar ets county by the Government definition 
of its Metropolitan Area, and yet has 
newspapers with effective circulation 


Their Metropolitan Area Limits ” wake ae means complete, the 


accompanying tabulation lists 33 ex- 

Total newspaper market is this much larger than Metro. Area alone. amples of newspaper market under- 
evaluation, which tend to be obscured 
“Outside” Metro. Area Tot. Net Metro.Area_ indicated Newsp. Audience by Metropolitan Area rankings. 

Daily Cire. As% Metro Paid Retail Sales Retail Sales Potential Each of the 33 have a reader audi- 
Area Circ.* Daily $ (000) “Outside” Total ence, or market, significantly larger 

Circulation Cire. Newsp. Mkt than its Metropolitan Area boundary 

$ (000) omitted These “outside” markets range in 

size from almost one-half to more than 
238,066 ' 349,726 $368,330 $785,280 $1,153,610 twice as large as_ their respective 
99,052 146,321 200,456 419,955 620,411 Metropolitan Areas. All merit greater 


market stature than is indicated by 
123,047 220,987 334,833 | 420,550 755,383 their Metropolitan Area size 
84,835 


87,438 > As a group, these 33 Metropolitan 

92,976 172,273 280,591 329,133 609,724 Areas have $12.289 billion of retail 
130,750 247,665 567,700 | 634,689 ,202,389 sales, but the aggregate “outside” 
83,834 markets of the new spapers represent¢ d 

24,880 would add another $9.25 billion to 

this total, or 75% 


based on news- 


55,403 108,714 191,149 198,604 389,753 paper-reading families only 

22,147 47,023 218,433 194,405 412,838 This total of $21.5 billion retail 
sales represents, almost entirely, the 

—rs 92,470 176,786 156,000 wees buving Soon of the 33-market news- 

paper audience. 

These newspapers are an important 
influence in market areas with much 
larger sales and population totals than 
is indicated by their reader audience 


84,399 184,059 476,733 403,793 880,526 
69,322 162,335 342,344 255,046 597,390 


150,879 357,199 704,812 515,218 ,220,030 


alone 
The top 100 U.S. metropolitan mar- 
91 
VE,7Ne 220,165 477,017 348,222 625,239 kets are generally considered to be the 
58,411 138,545 285,642 208,233 493,875 minimum primary target of most truly 


47,044 112,045 229.120 165,883 395,003 national advertisers. Nineteen of the 
57.283 : ; 481.973 33 markets above are included in the 
: “ 138,818 283,914 198,959 ‘ top 100 Metropolitan Areas but the 


remaining 14 markets are not. 
68,077 166,353 370,995 257,100 628,095 In terms of audience potential, 


44,876 ) 109,949 287,247 198,200 485,447 buving power, etc., these 14 newspa- 
37.967 93.063 188.953 130.189 319.142 per markets compare favorably with, 


and in most cases exceed, many which 
114,418 281,51) 650,769 445,777 096,546 are included among the top 100 mar- 
kets of the nation 
37,829 94,967 269,151 178,178 447,329 All 33 of these newspaper markets 
41,946 107,545 241.307 154,195 395,502 exceed, by a considerable proportion, 
: the market and buving power poten- 
39,033 101,279 5 I I 
203,908 127,850 331,758 tial indicated by their respective 
97,504 257,403 580,111 353,867 933,978 Metropolitan Areas alone. 
30,920 84,700 250.435 144.000 394,435 To the national advertiser of con- 
: venience goods, the total newspaper 
47,44 . 4 . 

(442 130,936 297,497 168,978 466,475 audience is effective whether the 
32,859 94,570 400,202 212,907 613,109 reader is in the central city or is 50 
51,308 " 151,657 632,808 323,365 956.173 miles away, since his merchandise has 

, wide distribution. To the marketer of 
83.852 248,008 482,670 246,644 729,314 luxury products, the circulation is 


valuable because the consumers are 
26,136 ’ 77,583 201,691 102,459 304,150 likely to buy expensive items from the 


30,638 93,602 275,173 134,009 409,182 stores which advertise in the news- 
paper of their choice. 

Metropolitan County Areas are a 

70,537 216,838 636,908 I . 

306,990 943,898 valuable marketing tool, more valu- 
250,323 ‘ 

ayn able by far than city data, but no 

’ ; arbitrary boundary line can tell the 

307,185 715,707 336,382 052,089 truth and the whole truth about a 


172,396 464,856 194,775 659,631 market. @ 
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Family Weekly 
saturates 189 under-exposed market 


2s = 


Among all 
National Media... 


In 189 Major Middle Markets 


Your dealers’ prospects in 189 Family Weekly cities are left 
UNDER-EXPOSED to your product story if you leave Family 
Weekly off your national media schedule. 

Family Weekly gives you an average of 90% family coverage 
in its 189 important cities, an average of 53.2% in 596 counties 
where coverage is 20% or more. 

A magazine won't give you adequate ad exposures in these Middle 
Markets, at least not in depth coverage of more than 10 to 20%, 

Network television and radio won't give you ad exposure in 
depth, either. Even the more fortunate TV program “buys” will 
give you little more than a quarter of the listening audience, still 
less of the total audience . . . and even then you're bound to miss 
many Family Weekly markets altogether. 

To expose your message to a TOTAL market, importantly, 
excitingly, colorfully, be sure Family Weekly is on your media 
schedule IN STRENGTH! 


ily 
joskly Bi — 
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only -az27/y Weekly gives you 90% Coverage 


Here Are Important Reasons Why 
Family Weekly Is Basic To Your Schedule 


4,867 826 FAMILIES read Family Weekly with their local sunday 


newspaper leisurely, completely, responsively 


DISTRIBUTED BY 189 highly influential ne wspapers, Family 
Weekly provides an unusual national marketing coverage not 


duplic ated by other national media 


NO OTHER PUBLICATION OFFERS HIGHER AD READERSHIP 
PER DOLLAR THAN FAMILY WEEKLY. 


FAMILY WEEKLY READERS own 117 cars per 100 families. 


21.9% own two or more cars, 


FAMILY WEEKLY GROCERS PROMOTE NATIONAL BRANDS 
more by 47.2% than do the grocers in metropolitan areas, according 


to Food Field Reporter. Help the grocer who helps you 

FOR THE LARGEST MARKET 

REACHED IN SUCH DEPTH BY A SINGLE MEDIUM 
FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, INC. 

153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
Patrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Director 


How 
Smug 
Is 
Dangerous? 


LATS if 


Y 


hE 
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If you look for them, you'll quickly find the many reasons why 


your product is superior . . . but just try relaxing—in your happy 


glow of impregnability—and see what happens to ‘superiority.’ 


By HY SCHNEIDER* 


Is the product you're about to 
launch, the first, biggest, best, most 
profitable ever? If so, it’s obviously 
bevond any possible improvement 
and vou are obviously bevond help 

All because of a common, current 
insidious, most indefensible flaw in 
marketing thinking: the 
Assumption 


Prejudiced 


The prejudiced assumption can 
mean the eventual destruction of a 
product and a company\ It is the 
hole in the wall, the leak in the dike 
the opening in the barn roof through 
which the crop may be stolen, grain 
by precious grain. It starts with a 
group opinion that the product you 
are about to launch is first, biggest, 
best, etc. Once the assumption 
has been uttered it seems bevond 
challenge by anvone who wants to 
keep his job 

There are several company levels 
on which it can first be put into 


words. The man at the top can issue 


* Mr. Schneider is Associate Director of 
Merchandising at a prominent New York 
advertising agency. He is the author of 
numerous specialized articles on all 
phases of merchandising and advertising. 


what amounts to a verbal law. The 
man in the middle can adroitly speak 
up. The man at the bottom, with a 
crick in his neck from looking up the 
ladder, can find his tongue. The re- 
search director can interpret his fig- 
ures as “one out of everv four con- 
sumers loved the product,” instead of 
“three out of four got sick.” 

In any event, somebody savs it 
and nobody is so secure that he can 
disagree. Once it becomes the rally- 
ing cry for a company crusade the 
entire introductory campaign for the 
product is supported on a keystone 
that will collapse under the heavy 
weight of fact. Look at the many 
thousands of new products that dis- 
appear from retail shelves each year 
It is as practical a task to launch a 
product on a lie as it would be to 
campaign to have Lena the Hyena 
crowned Miss America. 

“Our product cannot be improved” 
is a fallacy that has dulled many a 
marketing plan. Back in 1854 a Lon- 
don barber named Jos. Mappin ad- 
vertised a straight razor as “Never 
has been nor can it possibly be im- 
proved.” Mappin’s product has since 
lost a considerable share of the shav- 
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ing market to a thousand different 
kinds of safety razors (single edge, 
double edge, self stropping, etc.) and 
more than a few electric shavers 
(round, oval, square, battery operated, 
with annual improvements in all 
models). 

There is virtually no product that 
cannot be improved —and in many 
The Johnson & Johnson Band- 
Aid is an excellent case in point. This 
product, a 2-in strip of rectangular 
white tape, with a sterile island of 
gauze, filled an enormous public need 
for convenient first aid. Since its in- 
troduction, not many vears ago, J & J 
has kept Band-Aid the unquestioned 
leader in what has since become a 
competitive field. The tiny product 
was packed with antiseptic on the 
gauze; it was provided in a variety of 
sizes; the edges were rounded for 
better adhesion; the tape was changed 
to flesh color and then to ptimary 
colors for children and then to colored 
designs for children; the tape over 
the gauze was perforated so that air 
could reach the wound; the adhesive 
was improved; special sizes and 
shapes were devised for hospital use 
It is impossible to say what other 
changes will be wrought in the Band- 
Aid, but being ahead of the field 
hasn’t lulled J & J into letting down 
its guard. 

Just try relaxing for a moment 
under the soporific assumption that 
your product cannot be improved. In 
this one moment you invite invasion 
by any alert competitor who dares to 
improve it. Or the same false superi- 
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ority may lead you into making a 
major marketing error for the first and 
last time — such as offering double- 
vour-money-back on a product that 
will not meet the expectations of the 
consumer 

As to the manufacturer who says 
that his product is too complex for 
change—he would do well to con- 
sider the Explorer II. It is said to 
have had 300,000 separate parts— 
and it was obsolete when it was 
launched! 

Another prejudiced assumption that 
is eventually fatal is the belief that 
any product is secure without push- 


ing. Sweet Caporals cigarettes were 
the biggest brand in the U.S. before 
World War I. During any war the 
demand for tobacco increases beyond 
the world supply. With sales abso- 
lutely assured, Sweet Caporals sharply 
curtailed advertising activity during 
the war. While this leading brand 
took a vacation from advertising, 
other competitive cigarette companies 
ploughed their considerable wartime 
profits into an unprecedented amount 
of advertising 

When the smoke of war cleared, 
Sweet Caporals had seemingly van- 
ished from the marketplace, and com- 


THE 13° MARKET 


IS “TWINS, 


BuLyou HAVE 
TO PUT 
YOUR EGGS 


\ 
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BASKETS Clgaaers 
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The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press offers 


exclusive blanket coverage... 


no other 


newspaper reaches the St. Paul “Half” 


st. paut 


‘ 


PRES 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 
St. Paul—Minneapolis 
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SOURCES: ABC 3-31-59. SM Survey of Buying 
Power 


FAMILY COVERAGE 


Ramsey, Dakota and Washington counties 


83.5 % 
12.5% 3.5% 


44.3% 


18.9 
5.0 8.3 ‘ae: 


MORNING 


EVENING SUNDAY 


5-10-59. Newspapers have 
verified circulation 


audited 
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paratively new brands were firmly 
entrenched for many years. 

World War I gave us another case 
history in the need to be alert in mar 
keting: The wrist watch, prior to the 
war, was considered a purely feminine 
item, combining jewelry with practi- 
cality in a decorative fashion. Men 
carried pocket watches, some hooked 
to the end of a heavy gold chain and 
securely nestled in a_ stvlish vest 
pocket, some proudly displaying fra 
ternit-’ keys. 

But when combat officers were in 
structed to synchronize their watches 
they found that thev had to remove 
their gloves and unbutton their coats 
and jackets to reach them It 
didn’t take long for the handy wrist 
watch to become the accepted time 
piece for men in action 

By the end of the war it had be 
come a svmbol of rugged masculinity 
and has been sought, bought and worn 
by millions of men ever since. The 
pocket watch now tells time in less 
and less pockets; the heavy gold chain 
is seldom seen; the vest is a memory: 
the Phi Beta Kappa key, still a proud 
adornment, now dangles from a thin 
ner kev chain from trouser 
side pocket 


wast to 


®& Bruce Barton, one of the grand old 
men of advertising, uses the story of 
Joseph to illustrate the need for con 
tinued advertising. Paraphrasing the 
Bible, he tells of Joseph's arrival in 
Egypt as a stranger, and of his mete- 
oric rise to the position of second in 
command to the King, dispenser of 
patronage, a power in the land. Then, 
savs the Bible, without a word of 
preparation, “And Joseph died, and 
there rose a new king in Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph ‘ 

There are other assumptions that 
can be fatal. A company that admits 
the shortcomings of its product but 
savs, “Our salesmen are the best in 
the business,” is heading for trouble 
Arthur Miller's “Death of a Salesman” 
dramatized the basic need for selling 
product rather than personality. And 
even if a salesman can make person- 
ality pay off, vour “best” man often 
comes out second best against a sec- 
ond-rate salesman with a really first 
rate product Remember when the nice 
salesman with the Wvatt Earp hats 
didn't chance against the 
stranger who was selling hula hoops? 
What ever happened to the hula 
hoop? 

Next we come to the firm belief 
that vour corporate name _ provides 
strength sufficient to catapult a new, 
untested, undemanded product into an 
eagerly waiting market. In this dream 
the sight of vour magnificent logo, 
the shape of your trademark, is enough 


have a 


New Yorkers do everything other people do. Only more so. They 
buy more cars...and park them inside of, in front of or in 
the neighborhood of 2,500,000 city and suburban private 


homes. To keep their homes in working order, they spend 


$725,000,000 on gardening and maintenance equipment and 


supplies. You'll sell more in New York with your advertising in 


The New York Times... for 417 years New York's advertising leader. 
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to push established brands off the 
shelf, making room for the blushing 
newcomer. This is dangerous non- 
sense. 

The modus operandi of the giants 
in retailing—General Foods, Proctor & 
Gamble, Lever Bros., Colgate-Palm- 
olive—is to blast their way into the 
market, backing each new product 
with coupons, contests, special con- 
sumer prices and special trade deals, 
supported by mammoth introductory 
advertising. Smaller companies, with 
names that are not nearly as well 


names alone will assure them a place 
in the market. In the final accounting 
each product must create its own mar- 
ket if it is to become profitable. 

But there is still many a pitfall on 
the way to market. wth unless 
honestly evaluated, can deaden good 
sense and lead a product into a very 
murky market. A current story tells of 
the meteorologist up North who put 
in extra coal when he saw the Eskimos 
building their winter igloos with 
thicker walls. Later, all set for a hard 
winter, he learned that the Eskimos 


known, can lose the market before were building thicker igloos because 
they gain it by assuming that their they understood the white man was 


Per Household 
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In Effective Buying Income 


NEW 
ENGLAND 
LEADS 


THE FIRST 


In Retail Sales 


NATION FIRST 
of all U. S. regions In Food Sales 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LEADS NEW ENGLAND 


¢ Larger than other 5 New England States 
combined in E.B.I. 


* Twice the population of the 2nd leading state 
* 50% of the Total Retail Sales 


and W/© RCE S 7 ER 


A BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 


E.B.I. $1,112,205,000 
RETAIL SALES == $ 669,589,000 _ 
FOOD SALES = $_:181,757,000 


You can’t cover Massachusetts 


without the Telegram and Gazette Bes, aaa 


86.4% COVERAGE Dally 158,215 + SUNDAY 102,957 
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putting in extra coal. In almost such 
a manner was the toy business glutted 
with sleds during a particularly mild 
New York winter. Don’t base your 
product strategy primarily on what 
may be missteps on the part of your 
competitor. . . . Or missteps in your 
research. 

Many a company has proceeded on 
the basis of false assumptions because 
it somehow canal a reputable 
but hungry research organization to 
cut the size of the sample. When the 
wiant Coca-Cola bottle was introduced 
a story was told about one of the 
empty bottles drifting on the Pacific 
tide toward an island. Two American 
castaways, sighting the gleam in the 
water, swam swiftly out to the bottle 
Thev took one astonished look and one 
of them blurted, “My God, Joe, we've 
shrunk!” Beware the quick conclusion! 

Research can provide an excellent 
path for your new product, honestly 
evaluating it, helping you to find weak 
points so you can strengthen them for 
the competitive fight ahead of you. 
Research, unfortunately, can also be 
used as a scapegoat, because business 
executives, marketing specialists, ad- 
vertising agencies, and evervone else 
in the picture can point to the failure 
and say, “But Research said we could 
go ahead.” Select a research organiza- 
tion that will not tell you what you 
want to know but will insist upon 
telling you what vou ought to know 

Don't lie to vourself about vour 
product, your market, vour chance for 
Don't politely agree with 
everyone else in the boat while each 
of vou has a finger in a different hole 
Many a watertight campaign has gone 
down like a rock when launched on 
the rough seas of marketing 

Your product is never as good as it 
can be, never immune to sudden at- 
tack from unexpected quarters. No 
salesman is good enough to get repeat 
sales on a product that isn’t worth 
buying. Never expect an old name to 
be the sole support of a young prod- 
uct. And don't, please, buy agreeable 
research in the face of persistent fact 

Complacency about your product 
and your position may well be vour 
most dangerous enemy. The nameless 
Pompeiian who glanced at the cloud 
on the horizon and said, “It’s only a 
puff of smoke,” died shrugging his 
shoulders * 


survival 


COMING SOON 


How Much Termination Pay 


For Salesmen? 
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New Day-Glo. Carton Colors Shout “Buy Me!” 


For successful sales, your products and their pack- 
aging must demand attention in today’s competitive 
market. And nothing can put more compelling 
appeal in your products’ packaging than vibrant 
Day-Glo fluorescent inks. For the beauty and dis- 
tinction of their subtly shimmering inks virtually 
scream for customer attention. Your package and 
your product are seen quicker .. . selected faster, 
because they have a whole new dimension of rich- 
ness and prestige. 


Now, for the first time, this extra brilliance and 
color depth of fluorescent Day-Glo colors are avail- 


able for all types of cartons... with the regular 
economies of high-speed printing. 


For more than a year, Procter & Gamble, Switzer 
Brothers, Inc., and Packaging Corporation of 
America have been developing special fade-resistant 
qualities and finer, faster printing techniques for 
application of fire-bright Day-Glo colors to cartons. 


Consider the many competitive advantages this 
new, perfected process offers in providing more 
effective point-of-sale impact for your packaged 
shelf and counter goods. We invite your inquiry. 


Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE ee EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers « Displays + Egg Packaging Products - Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 


ot 


~ Industry’s 
busiest 


That’s the selling climate N.E.D. sets 
up for you. And more advertisers 
than ever before are taking 
advantage of it to: (1) search 
out new applications for their 
products (2) locate new buying 
influences (3) uncover important 
new customers in all industries 
and (4) maintain complete 
coverage of their present 
customers and prospects. 
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Last year N.E.D. took 1,300 advertisers 

to the right men at the right time. The results? Record 

reader response, record sales leads. This year, more than ever before, 
your product advertising belongs in N.E.D. .. . the product 

news publication that reaches more men ready to buy 

. in more plants .. . for less than 4c per copy. 


. [PENTON| PUBLICATION + Penton Bidg. + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


*Now over 85,000 copies 


(total distribution) 


in over 46,000 industrial plants 


THE SCRATCH PAD 
ERC = eT 


Mention of April 15 rec alls that it 
was on February 3, 1913. that the 
income tax amendiment was ratified 
by the required number of states, and 
became part of the organic law. Who 
put the “rat” in “ratification”? 

- 

Stupor market 

o 


Slee P shop 


Pericardium: The pump room 
m 
As I listened to Ed Murrow inter 
view the Shah of lran and other 
Iranians, I half expected the chain 
smoker to sav: “The name of this pro 
gram is “Persian to Persian 
. 
“Parasol” is the Spanish “para” for 
and “sol” (sun How about an Eng- 


lish-language coinage, “sunbrella”? 
. 

“U.S. Crackdown Set for 

TV Commercials” 


out for fl ing glass! 


Phon 
Headline Look 


7 
Buving F. H 
puts Borden 


Co 
the milk people, into 
seafood, with some 20 items, from 


Newburgh 


Snow Cannt 


au 
iS 


minced clams to lobster 
sauce 
= 
Gil Whiteles 


of Grit Publishing, sends this amusing 


amiable ad manager 


exchange 
Patient Doctor 
cant seem to remember an thing.” 
Doctor: “Hmm! 


this been going on? 


I'm in trouble l 
And how long has 


Patient: “How long has what been 
going on? 
7 
| he Yellow Pages suave 


and wondering 


“ indering 


. 

Pearl Handel, author of “Should 
Stockholders, Picket?”; “Murdered by 
Mistake”; “Fun in a Four-Poster” and 
other worst-sellers, sends a name for 
those traffic rotaries in which south 
Jersey abounds: “Vicious Circles.” 

Trivia Dep't Evervbody calls it 
“Chanel No. 5” but the label trans 
No. 5 Chanel.’ 

e 


poses it to 


George Eliot, bygone woman novel- 
ist, left us this peart of wisdom: 
“What do we live for if not to make 
the world less difficult for each other?” 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


No, Hermione, Paoli, on the Penns‘ 
Main Line 


is not a Latin plural of 
“payola ‘ 


There is probably no group among 
us more title-happy than the doctors 
Even their wives call them “Doctor” 
instead of “Frank,” “Albert,” or “Ak 


vsius 


Stopper by Arnold butter rolls, 
spotted by Charlie Zerweck: “Try 
these for sighs.” 

7 
Well, anvhow 


to his census every ten vears. 


Uncle Sam comes 


“Under the Constitution, 
body has a right to make a damn fool 
of himself 


every- 


and most of us take ad- 
vantage of it.” Happy Chandler, 
quoted by Don Raihle in “They Said 
It in 1959.” 

. 

Hy Gardner reports a sign Morton 
Downey has on his birdhouse: “10 
Downev Tweet.” 

a 

Cherokee Strip: Deciduous Indian 

routine 


I thought 


I got a cackle out of it 


Such an attitude is 


with her new address 


How cagey can you get? 


Annie doesn’t live here any more 


4 neighborhood tea-room which my wife and I have patrou- 
ized for vears changed hands awhile back. 


Every now and then, a waitress would disappear from the 
familiar scene, without fanfare 


You ask where she went, but nobody speaks English. 


advertising agencies invented that 
clamming up when somebody quit or was fired. Standard non 
committal brush: “Mr. Frobisher isn’t with us any more.” 


After that, as Carter's Pills used to say, nothing! 


Maybe I should have bristled when an agency where | spent 


20 vears told a friend of mine it had never heard of me. Instead 


Is it settled policy in some businesses to play dead when some- 
one inquires about a former employee? If so, is it on the basis 
that Macv’s doesn't tell Gimbels? 


understandable in 
nobody wants to “sing” for fear of being rubbed out. 


One of the things I liked about “The Miracle on 34th Street” 
was that Kris Kringle didn't hesitate to send Macy customers 
to Gimbels or Bloomingdale's. His angle was that Macy's didn't 
fear competition, and the brass backed him up. 


So I am more amused than puzzled when people tell me 
that Annie doesn't live here any more, without following through 


business of 


whodunits where 


re & 
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Sales si ment’s Key to Ratings of Key to Ratings of 
Advertis sthervane “Advertising Pressure” Inventory Size 

(The Advertising Increases Needed A—$2 billion and over 
to Capitalize Fully on Current Po- B—$1 billion to $2 billion 
tentials for Sales) C—$750 million to $1 billion 
* Even maintenance of adver- D—$500 million to $750 million 
— ing ede E8252 million to $500 million 
x nce required (5% to 8% increase F100 million to $250 million 


: in budget). G—Under $100 million 
An-industry-by-industry 


look at potential inven- trkk large advertising increase Size is by value of the industry's 
series and an estimate required (8% to 14% increase in inventory as of the present time. 


of the advertising pres- budget). i Arrows indicate increase or de- 
sure that may be neces- tekekk Extraordinary advertising crease in rating over past two 
sary to move these in- increase required (more than 14%). months. 

ventories. 


Next Next Next Next 
2 Mos. 12 Mos. 2 Mos. 12 Mos. 
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Expansion Puts Peak Demands 


As competition grows more intense, 
and a huge new wave of expansion 
gets under way, the need for adver- 
tising moves up to a new peak. SM’s 
Advertising Weathervane Board sees 
an average need of at least 11% more 
advertising than was done in '59. 

Current pressures calling for this 
increased ad spending include high 
production capacity and labor produc- 
tivity, which are leading to record- 
breaking output in many fields; and 
the combination of high inventories 
plus a great deal of expansion and 
new-product introductions in the off- 


ing. In addition, there is a large and 
growing market of people and enter- 
prises which need proper development 
through advertising. 

Significantly, too, the ability of 
industry to finance increased adver- 
tising is excellent; the “liquidity” 
position of cash-versus-current-liabili- 
ties is the best in history. 

As to the capacity-expansion factor 

the rate of capital spending is rising 
sharply despite the drop in the stock 
market and some sobering of wild 
enthusiasm on the business outlook. 
The 1955-57 plant-expansion upswing 


on Advertising 


lasted 30 months. The present phase 
of the up-cycle has been under way 
19 months, and if past patterns are 
applicable, it could endure far into 
1961, adding enormously to our out- 
put potential and products that must 
be marketed. 

A $37-billion capital-spending out- 
lay has been projected for 1960. This, 
in view of the average seaso.ally ad- 
justed annual rate of $36 billion in 
the first half of the year, points to a 
second-half expenditure rate of $38 
billion. Such spending would repre- 
sent a new high, and it would come 
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There's no need to explain your decision 
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HOSPITALS 
ivers 
verified 
leodership 


The lead is 


18% 


and 30%, 

over journal No. 3 
HOSPITALS, JAHA* 19,102 
Journal No. 2* 16,152 
Journal No. 3* 14,673 


*Source: ABC Publishers Statement 
for 6 months ending 12/31/59 


The lead is 


HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A.* 17,620 
Journal No. 2* 13,963 

Journal No. 3* 13,140 

*Source: ABC Publishers Statement 
for 6 months ending 17/71/59 


The lead is 


46% 


HOSPITALS, JA.H.A.* 1469 pages 
Journal No. 2* 999 page: 
Journal No. 3* 889 page: 


Source’ Count of editorial 


Pages published during 1959 


HOSPITALS. 
Journal of the 


840 North Shore 
Chicago 11, Iiinois 


Please send Comperative Report 
on Hospitel Publications 
Nome. = a 


- 


id LU 


Principal Product. 


Street. 


City. 
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$3, 


on top of the great wave of $292 
billion poured into capital spending 
during the °50’s 

Manufacturing firms at present are 
planning outlays of about $15 billion 
in "60, as compared with $12 billion 
in “59. Durable goods industries ex- 
pect a sharp increase to $7.7 billion as 
compared with $5.8 billion in ‘59 
while nondurable goods industries 
a $7.5 billion outlay 
as compared with $6.3 billion last 


veal 


have SC heduled 


With regard to durable goods in 
steel and 
vehicles expect 1960 capital spending 


dustries, iron and motor 
to be half again as large as last year 
This would put iron and steel invest- 
ments at a previous peak but motor 
vehic les would still be well below the 
exceptional], high ‘56 record. Electri 
cal machinery firms expect a record in 
60, with a rise of around 40%. Non- 
the rock 


products and glass industries have 


electrical machinery and 


scheduled advances amounting to 


»Q07 
nearly 33% 
Smaller 


nondurable goods 


gains are inticipated by 
companies, al 
though both the chemical and rubber 
programs are one-third higher than 
last 


invest 


vear's. Petroleum firms expect to 


nearly 20% more than in ‘59 
but their 


inh the 


outlays would be lower than 
Smaller 
rises have been projec ted by the other 


extra-big veatr ‘57 
major nondurable goods industries 


be Capital expenditures bv non-manu 


facturing industries as a whole are 
scheduled to be at a record rate in 
the first half of this year. Transporta- 
tion will be up, espec ially in the large 
jet program of the airlines. Both elec 
tric and gas utilities 
of 7% in 


munications 


are expecting 


increases 1960, while com- 


firms have scheduled 
another large advance. Spending by 
and 


retail 


service also 


companies is 
expanding, with sharp gains in shop- 
ping-center construction 

Total spending for new plants and 
1960 is 


$37 billion, which would 


equipment in estimated at 
more than 
be a new annual peak, up 14% overt 
the $32,543 million of 1959, and com- 
paring with $305 billion in 58, and 
$20.6 billion in 1950 


vear of this decade 


The opening 
therefore, should 


witness an almost 


expansion rate 
double that of ten vears ago 

Record-breaking research and de 
will broaden 
product lines—adding still further to 


merchandise to be sold 


velopment spending 
Even as re- 
cently as "55, spending for research 
and development was running at only 
about $5 billion annually. This 
year’s expenditures will hit more than 
twice that figure, paving the way for 
ideas 


new additional new products 


1960 


and, therefore, still greater expansion. 

Not only are present business firms 
expanding and modernizing, but many 
new corporations are being formed, 
adding to the output potential for 
1960. This carries on the trend from 
last year, when the total of business 
firms in operation reached a record 
1.7 million, up about 100,000 over the 
preceding year At the beginning of 
‘58, business population totaled 4.6 
million and in "55 it was 4.3 million 

Along with the prospective in- 
crease in output, the board visualizes 
a rise in total advertising promotion 
expenditures to a new high of more 
than $12 billion, which would reflect 
a gain of at least 10% the ‘59 
total Economic factors indicate a 
production potential of more than $20 
billion more goods than are presently 
being consumed putting a real chal- 
the distributional 
chinery of the nation 


overt 


lenge before ma- 


& The amount of additional advertis 
ing needed varies for different indus 
tries according to seasonal product 
demand The board gives 11 indus- 


tries increased advertising pressure 
ratings for the next two months and 
five higher for 12 
down for the short 
term and seven go down for the 12 
months 

SM’s Advertising Weathervane has 
taken all the foregoing trends and 
data in determin- 


ing an advertising pressure rating for 


industries 
months; six go 


rates 


into consideration 


each of the industries tabulated here 
The ratings, which can readily be in- 
terpreted bv referring to the kev at 
the top of the page, are based on the 
comprehensive information 
available to a carefully selected panel 
of 87 Wholly impartial 
this Advertising Weathervane Board 
includes trade analysts in the Depart 
ment 


mass of 


authorities 


Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Federal Re- 
serve Board, and other Government 


ie > 
agencies 


of Commerce, Census 


as well as in trade associa 


tions, financial institutions, universi 
ties and other private organizations 
The ratings are developed from the 
consensus of these experts, who eval- 
conclusions based on 


the following weights for 


uate and draw 
Advertising 
Weathervane ratings, using a universe 
of 100 
Current Production Capacity 20% 
Expansion Projections and 
New Products 
Current Inventories and Sales 
Public Needs for Product and 
Potential Buying Power 
Ability of Industry to Finance 
Increased Advertising 
Productivity 


Industry Labor 


¢ 


THE SHERATON-BROCK’S 
NEW GRAND BALLROOM 


FOYER 
24’ x 46’ 


for 
meetings 
130 


JUNIOR 
BALLROOM 


42’ x 46’ 


for dining 


@ Almost a quarter-acre of top-drawer con- 
vention space... other rooms also available 


@ Easy to reach by rail or air via Buffalo, 


N.Y.; by car on Canada’s Queen Elizabeth 
Way or main artery from the States 


for meetings 275 
for dining 200 


e°@ 
SHERATON 
GRAND BALLROOM 
73’ x 86/ 


for meetings 850 
for dining 650 


@ Overlooks famous Niagara Falls 


@ Use of the Sheraton-Brock’s brand-new 
Terrace Lounge and renowned Rainbow 
Dining Room, too 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? Write to Mr. Edward Rix, Sheraton-Brock 


Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, or Mr. 


Paul Mangan, National 


Convention Manager, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


SHERATON- 


BROC K HOTEL 


54 Sheraton Hotels in 39 cities, coast to coast in the U.S.A., in Hawaii, Canada 
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tHe SUbUrb 


id Toda U READER 


BUYS MORE THAN ANYBODY! 


WITH 144.1 AUTOMOBILES 
PER 100 FAMILIES 


The Suburbia Today Reader has *2,400 a year’ 
More to Spend on Your Products! 


92 


Suburbia Today readers not only own more 
cars per family (1.44) than readers of any 
other media, but they rank among the high- 
est for ownership of other products. For 
instance, their power mower ownership is 
60%; power tools, 41%; outboard motors, 


15%; family pets, 62% 


Suburbia Today families are larger, have a 


higher home ownership, higher educational 
level, and live in faster-growing commu- 


nities than any other group in America today 


Major advertisers and agencies have quickly 
recognized the value of Swburbia Today's 
select-suburb audience. That's why our 
April issue has grown to 48 pages, the 
biggest in our short 16-month history. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT AMERICA'S RICHEST SHOPPING CENTER 


1, Suburbia Today is the only mass publi- 
cation that goes exclusively to suburbia. 
203 local newspapers—al! home delivered 
—with 1,364,387 suburban families. 


Suburbia Today dealers sell almost three 
* times as much per store as the national 
average. 
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3 Suburbia Today is the only way you can 

* give dealers really local national adver- 

tising support—right alongside the 
suburban news. 


4 *Suburbia Today families have $200 a 
* month more purchasing power than the 
average American family. 
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SUBURBIA TODAY 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Suburbia Today 


Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
Patrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Director 
John M. Badger, Western Advertising Manager 


DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bidg., TRinity 1.5262 

WEW YORK 22: 405 Park Avenue, PLara 5-7000 

CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building, PRospect 1-4677 

ATLANTA 3: Cogill, Pirnie & Brown, 1722 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg., JAckson 2-8113 

LOS ANGELES 5; 3670 Wiishive Bivd., OUnkirk 1-321 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? Just phone any one 
of these Suburbia Today representatives 


is of compa 


+ data. 


What Happens When a 
Sales Manager Practices 


What He Preaches? 


This sales manager had to make cold calls on prospects for his 


new employer to learn how to help the company’s salesmen. 
Here’s what happened when he applied his cherished methods. 


How long has it been since you, 
asa sales executive have had to spend 
all your time scheduling and making 
sales calls? It will prove a valuable 
experience to try it again—I know, | 
did 

Of course, for most sales executives, 
it is just about impossible to try prac- 
ticing the things you are continually 
directing your salesmen about, be- 
cause of normal administrative sales 
functions 

I had the opportunity, however, 
eight months ago when I joined 
Strong Steel Foundry Co. in Buffalo 
I had been a sales manager for a firm 
selling prec ision - perishable tooling to 
the metalworking industry. This new 
position with Strong Steel not only 
changed the type of product I was 
selling — from precision-cost-reduction 
production equipment to rough cast- 
ings used for product and mainte- 
nance—but also changed the buying 


*Mr. Bergmann is sales manager for 
Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturers of acid open-hearth steel 
castings. 


By JOHN F. BERGMANN* 


prospect. Now instead of selling to 
engineers and operating management, 
I had to sell to purchasing agents. 
The product, steel castings, is manu- 
factured to customers’ specifications 
and sold through seven manufacturers’ 
agents in northeastern states 

With these two evident differences 
in selling product and procedure, | 
had no choice but to pound on doors 
if I wanted to help our salesmen. 

Now, let’s look at what I used to 
preach: 

1. Select calls on the basis of com- 
pany market data. 

2. Plan calls carefully to take full 
advantage of time. 

3. Repeat calls on all potential 
good prospects—this is the answer to 
sales results. 


Here are the results of practicing 
what I preached: 

1. Out of 280 cold calls on accounts 
in the best potential markets, 158 
casting users were uncovered. 

2. The 280 cold calls were made 
in a period of two months. (Geo- 
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graphical area: New York State out- 
side of Metropolitan New York City.) 


3. To date (six months after field 
work began), out of the 158 prospects, 
35 new companies have sent in in- 
quiries. Results—purchase _ orders 
from 9 new accounts. 

Please note that I am not claiming 
that these results are extraordinary— 
perhaps their average may be below 
average. I merely claim to have 
found proof that results can be 
achieved by application of what I 
formerly preached. tang, your 
best salesman would have had 158 
new companies sending in inquiries 
by now. 

Now let's look at each of these re- 
sult-producing factors separately: 

On the first—“Select calls on the 
basis of company market data.” Here 
the company had no market data. I 
arbitrarily reviewed and analyzed all 
sales and customers’ records going 
back to 1950. Each customer was 
classified by Standard Industrial 
Classification. Total sales were re- 
corded and customer plant employ- 
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The sales were 
grouped according to SIC breakdown 
Relating each of these totals to total 


company sales gave us a percentage 


ment was recorded 


figure for each classification. These 


pointed 
come from the following SIC groups 


out that Strong’s sales had 


% of 

Total 

Groups Sales 
Ordnance and 026% 
Metals 11.40% 
Fabricated Metal Products 66% 


Machinery 
Electrical 


Accessories 


Primary 


Except 

82.609 
Electric il Machinery 
I juipment & Supplies 


Tr insportation quipment 
i 


Professional, Scientific 
id Controlling 
Instruments 


‘ rrr ‘ 
ment 


nclassincation 


99.95 


ilvsis it was obvious 


nd x5 should be the 
A st dy of these 


groups 


JOHN F. BERGMANN: “The value of 
repeat calls can’t be over-emphasized. 
In my own experience, between the 
first call and the fifth, a gain of almost 
600% 
sales were made to new accounts after 
the fifth call was made.” 


in inquiries was shown. Nine 


by four digit SIC breakdown revealed 
that over 85% of our sales resulted 
from 35 different SIC groups 

From here on it was a simple job 
with the use of directories to select 
the 280 that should be 
good prospects for steel castings 
Without this analysis, I might have 
made 600 calls without any 


compames 


measur- 
able increase in uncovering users 
Now let’s take a look at 
ond preachment—“Plan calls carefully 
to take full advantage of time.” Your 
more experienced salesman does this 
I'll bet each 
of you have heard this statement at 
one time or another 
five calls 


the sec- 


automatically. However 
“I can only make 
a day In answering this 
I'd like to quote one of the recom- 
mendations that Herbert A. Hamilton 
offered to his article 
“TO® of Industrial Sales Calls are In- 
effective and Worthless.” (SM, 4/5 


57 story 


salesmen in 


ry “Present a clear 
Don't clutter it with a lot of 
consuming superfluous jokes 
chatter Know when to leave.” 


However, getting back to the point, 


Concise 
time- 
and 


if the above idea is practiced—correct 
geographical selection of calls can do 
wonders in making the best use of 


productive sales effort To accomp- 


RELAX—When Moving 


Company Personnel 


GIVE THE JOB TO 
ATLAS VAN-LINES 
Employee satisfaction and 
morale are important... your 
local Atlas Agent can relieve you 
and the employee of many 
worrying details. He's willing to 
accept responsibility, he has the 
facilities; packing, storage and 
other necessary services. His 
service is economical .. . one 
move or many moves, you can 
always Relax with Confidence. 


Reiax! Call Your Local Atlas 
Agent...he's listed in the yellow 
pages of your local phone book. 


ATLAS WANM-LIMES, spec. General Offices: Evansville, indiana 


single line and nationwide «+ 
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Take a big bite...in Canada 


Nibbling into a big widespread market can be 
a slow sales process and a costly one. In Can- 
ada, litthe plans don’t pay big dividends. Can- 
ada’s buying power is big. Retail sales last year 
topped $15,000,000,000, It takes a power-packed 
And, that 
French 


approach to get results. 


VW eekend 


edition Perspectives. 


means 


Magazine, and its language 


Weekend 
power in Canada. It has the influence 
ate, friendly acceptance in 1,850,000" homes 
every week from coast to coast. It has the cover- 
age—reaching 4 out of 10 of all the homes. It 
has the leadership—well in three 
quarters of a million more circulation than any 


Magazine Perspectives is a_ selling 


immedi- 


excess of 


Eflective Sept, 10 


other magazine in Canada. Weekend Magazine 
Perspectives has the added prestige of 35 local 
that 
the people with a thousand daily needs 
and the money to satisfy them. 


newspapers carry it to its millions of 


readers 


And, Weekend Magazine/Perspectives has the 
confidence of advertisers. Last year, they in- 
vested twice as many dollars in its pages than 
in any other magazine in the country. 

The prosperous Canadian market offers rich 
rewards to alert advertisers who approach it in 
the right way. Make no little plans. Sell Can- 
ada through the colorful pages of Weekend 
Magazine and its French 


language edition 


Perspectives. 


Represented in the U.S.A, by O'Mara & Ormsbee—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


and Los 


The biggest single 


selling force in Canada 


ingeles. 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE AMD ITS FREMCH (AMGUAEI F>ITION 


Perspectives 
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test where it’s best... 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Rated first for testing Rated sixth for testing 
among U. S. Cities in among al! U. S. Cities 
75.000 to 150,000 due to stable economy. 
population group! 


Source: SALFS MANAGEMENT 


3 Little Kittens New Complete Cat Food is the latest 3 
in a distinguished line of products to select Portland 
Maine as best for the test. 


Little Kitte 
Other products recently tested in Northern New e ns 


England's No. | market are Cornette Margarine, Dawn NEW COMPLETE 
Soap, Libby's Beef Stew and many others. 
Do what others do! Make Portland, Maine your Cat 
No. | test city. Write for details. Then, you'll be sure 
to select the market that guarantees ideal and economi 
cal testing conditions. 


Represented by: 
Julians Mathews Special Agency, las. 
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lish this, I bought street maps of every 
metropolitan area to be covered and 
spotted each prospect on the map. 
During the period of the initial calls, 
I was able to see as many as 16 pros- 
pects a day in good-size cities. Of 
course the calls on “No” users were 
completed in seconds when I was 
making first calls. Again, with good 
close geographical concentration, 
lobby waiting time was practically 
eliminated—better to backtrack half 
a mile or so in a few minutes than 
wait 45 minutes for a P.A. to get out 
of a conference. 

Regarding point No. 3—“Repeat 
calls on all potential prospects are 
the answer to sales results,’ I could 
never preach enough about this most 
important phase of opening new ac- 
counts. An article in The Wall Street 
Journal explained it well. In this par- 
ticular study it was pointed out that 
80% of all sales are made after the 
fifth call. Many salesmen never make 
the first call—75% of salesmen make 
the first and second call—only 20% 
make the third call—less than 10% 
make the fifth call. But this 10% re- 
ceives 80% of the industrial sales in 
the U.S. In my own experience, the 
value of repeat calls can’t be over em- 
phasized. Between the first call and 
the fifth call a gain of almost 600% 
was shown in inquiries received from 
new accounts. And most important 
(although one account did order after 
the first call)—nine sales were made 
to new accounts after the fifth call 
was made. Although in percentage 
it's too soon to determine if this will 
follow the pattern outlined by The 
Wall Street Journal, it certainly con 
firms my feelings about the value of 
repeat calls in producing inquiries and 
consequent sales 


For further reading on this subject 
reprints are available of an article 
which appeared in SM, 2/6/59, 
called, “64% of Industrial Calls Are 
on the Wrong Man.” Price: 20 cents 
Write: Readers’ Service Bureau, Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y 


COMING 


What cities are likely to be 
preferred cities for marketing in 
the month of June? 


See Preferred Cities in the 
May 6 issue. 
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How to get more than you pay for 


when you buy an ad... 


You get a bonus of 1000 free merchandising 
calls on top building material dealers when 
you advertise in any of BH&G’s three 
building-related annuals (Home Improve 
ment Ideas, Kitchen Ideas, Home Building 
Ideas). As each Idea Annual is released, 
seasoned sales representatives from 
National Plan Service, Inc. (a Meredith 
subsidiary), call on the country’s most pro 


Set A. BGHRISTMAS # KITCHEN 
DE > BEDEAS, 1950 


SIX SPECIALIZED 


motion-minded dealers. Presenting each 
dealer with a complimentary copy of the 
book, they point out the sales power of its 
editorial and advertising content. 

You get more than you pay for when you 
advertise in any of BH&G’s six Idea An- 
nuals. Each specialized publication com- 
municates directly and vividly to a truly 
selective, productive audience. 


SALES IMPROVERS MEREDITH of DES MOINES... 


|ANNUALS [iii 


America’s biggest publisher of 
ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


SAF EE, RF OE eT a eae Se ee en 
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Find out how an unusual new Lease-Purchase 
*lan enables your company to lease brand new 
Bell & Howell 16mm Filmosounds, world’s most 
widely used sound projectors. Lets you put them 
to work in your sales program. Provides you 
and your sales force with training and service 
through the nation’s largest group of audio-vis- 
ual representatives. Gives you an option to buy, 
with lease fees applying towards purchase . 
or return without obligation. For complete in- 
formation, ask your secretary to mail the coupon. 


Bell & Howell 


> FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


a oe ee a a om om a 


Bell & Howell m NAME 
7190 McCormick Road 
Chicago, Illinois COMPANY 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information 
on the new Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Lease-Purchase Plan. 


ADDRESS & 


—s © & FF FF FF Fe FF FF FF FF FF FF FF Ff Fh 
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The number of advertising cam- 
paigns which never came into being 
or were forced out of being—because 
the man with the say asked his wife 
or a cab driver or some of his custom 
ers whether they ever read advertising 
1s, of course, iM ak ulable 

But each of us knows 


from per- 
sonal experiemn t 


of such cases 

Hardly anvbody reads advertising 
by his own admission 

So, anvbody who doesn’t believe 
in advertising or hates to spend the 
money can easily find plenty of sup 
port just by asking—anybod, 

Possibly there are some people who 
don't read advertising, but there are 
also some who say they don’t either 
because they truly believe they don’t 
read advertising or think it is some- 
how shameful and would not care to 
confess it. An advertising reader might 
be regarded, by self, as a pawn, a 
victim, a mark, a person with no mind 
of his own 

What brought all this to mind were 
the transcripts of interviews held with 
a number of industrial buvers who 
were asked how, other than from 
salesmen, they got the information 
needed to make purchasing decisions 


If an interviewee did not mention ‘ 


advertising in his answer, then later 
on he was asked 


a direct question 
about it 


Who 
Reads 


Advertising, 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice President 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Still later in the interview, after a 
number of distractions, the subjects 
were asked what business publications 
they read and, somewhat after this, 
they were shown a number of ads 
and asked if they had previously seen 
them 

It is interesting to note how their 
earlier remarks about advertising were 
contradicted by later elaboration 

A vice president stated, at various 
points during the interview: 

Advertising has no effect on the 
people in this company 

I don’t get much out of the ads 
There's nothing new in the ads 

In the magazines the editorial 
matter is helpful, and you often see 
the ads even if thev don’t tell vou 
much 

New product advertising is 
O.K. Prestige ads are sometimes O.K 

I'm about the only one around 
here who sees the ads. But I have to 

to keep abreast 

I have seen A’s ads. Now B does 
a real good advertising job. C—that’s 
a good job of advertising 


Yes, we advertise ourselves 
We've got to. If we didn't people 
would say, “What’s wrong with Blank 
Company?” 


. Sure, we make the salesmen 
use ad reprints. Other salesmen don't 
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use ads effectively in their sales 


stories. Ours do 


The head of a big purchasing de- 
partment began by calling advertising 
“a big racket,” but later he testified: 

It’s a necessitv in anv kind of 
business 


I look for new products in the 
ads 


We believe in advertising—we 
use it a lot 


The companies that are not ad- 
vertising are not successful companies 
And he recalled having seen many 
of the ads shown him. 
A general manager declared: “Ads 
don’t do anything,” but later came 
through with: 


I look through the magazines 
and pick out timely ads. 

Advertising helps 
opinions of our suppliers 


pre-form 


I collect ads and file them 


When vou make changes in the 
plant, you start recalling the ads 
vou've seen 


If the ad is impressive, vou dig 


it up 


A purchasing agent allowed that 
advertising was helpful, but protested 
that it took too much time to look 
over. But he recognized most of the 
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ads shown him and said: 


... When I see a good ad, I pass 
it on to the production people. They 


look it over and then we call in the 
The Reynolds Metals ; af ” ' salesman 


Company asked if we could 
design a compact, low cost 
Slide-Chart that would 
explain simply and 


Another purchasing agent said 
about advertising: “I don’t believe I 
have been sold much by it,” but 


(later): 
accurately how to roast 


' . ... Every once in a while we get 
eeenghend. erste Reynolds a note from the boss with an ad 
Wrap. Ordinary cookbooks clipped to it, and the note says, “Try 
sp ign tt calculations. some of these.” If we see something 
Within days we came up 


a fe ; bi new in the ads, we'll buy a few and 
with a 2” x 5%” Slide-Chart e irygra try them 

that gives the answer with - : , 
pr thi f the slide! Over Advertising is good when it gets 
six million ae it anieaal lid h t your name across. Sometimes when 
a and are being distributed S | e “ C al S you want an item, you remember hav- 
ary aed ing seen a name and are familiar 
to dealers. And we produced th it 
with i 

the six million in seven taught 

weeks for $60,000.00 less ... A lot of people advertise. There 


than the client anticipated! must be something to it 


Why not drop us a line and Blank is one of the biggest ad- 
vertisers. When the Blank salesman 
calls, the customer has seen the name 
and knows it. 


find out how Perrygraf can 
put your product’s facts 
at the fingertips? 


Advertising can get to some 
people that the salesman cannot see 


Still another purchasing agent who 
-11° stated, “In our place, we don't pay 
million much attention to ads,” contradicted 
himself later by saving 


women how Somebody picks up a magazine 


and sees an ad and asks us to call in 
the salesman 


i Of course. we don’t read each 
mp to roast with lon't read 


oe ad, but we see most of them 
—— , One of this man’s assistants re- 
Reynolds ported that “the ads don’t help much, 
“ because most ads are dull-looking,” 
” but, when asked if he had seen the 
Wrap advertising of certain suppliers, he 
claimed, “I see them all. Particularly 


A’s and B’s. Both have damned good 
advertising.” 


If the testimony of these individuals 
had stopped after their initial, nega- 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts are precision made in facilities geared tive responses, the conclusion could 
to turning out hundreds—or millions. In any size order, delivery have been reached that advertising 
and prices will amaze you. was futile as a means of communi- 
cating with them; further conversa- 
tion disproved this 
And, happily, comments favorable 
to advertising came up more often 
than usual in this series of interviews, 
without the necessity of prompting, 
because the interrogator was neither 
a salesman (who would not be likely 
to elict a response favorable to ad- 
vertising) nor an advertising man 


Here’s how you can get this modern inexpensive sales tool for 
your company. Give us a word picture of the job your Slide-Chart 
s to perform. Give us necessary data sheets or catalog pages if 
that’s convenient. Tell us who will use the Slide-Chart and what 
quantities you will need. No obligation, of course. We’ll tell 

you how your Slide-Chart can be made, what it will cost and 


we'll show you comparable jobs we've done. 


(who e respondent might suspect 
FREE — 36 page. full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts > h m th I £ I 


can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy 


of having an ax to grind). Also, the 

subject of advertising was incidental 

to the main purpose of the interview, 

a. E R R Y G R a F Cc Oo R P Oo R AT i oO N » so the respondents were not on the 

defensive and could freelv attest that 

ves, thev did, indeed, read the adver- 
tising. ® 


1500-H Madison Street, Maywood, iilinois 
150-H South Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Saies Offices in Principal Cities 
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V0S.SIt 


Make delivery 
promises confidently... 
ship the fast, 


direct way... DL 


Easiest way to win new customers... 

hold your present ones...is to make sure 
their orders are delivered ON TIME! 

That's why so many sales managers rely on 
D-C—the carrier that will back up 

your delivery promises with fast, direct, 

safe service...F AST because D-C 

uses 2-man sleeper cabs that go all the way 
non-stop coast-to-coast... DIRECT 

because only D-C offers one-carrier, 
coast-to-coast service... SAFE because D-C 
assumes one-carrier responsibility for 

your shipment all the way! Why not let 5-C 
relieve you of your shipping worries... 

help you make repeat sales! Always specify 
D-C....coast-to-coast choice for 
coast-to-coast service! 

You'll find us 


in the 
|| YELLOW PAGES 


ES Le 
ER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO.,INC. 
ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier. . 
2NLY ai BL PARC VASE SAA 


ee ee 


my 
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The Great Statistical Binge: 


Grist for the Speaker's Mill 


America’s lusty ippetite for statis 
tics puts the public on the receiving 
end of a barrage of weird missiles—or 
claims, if vou will, by a considerable 
variety of experts and alleged experts, 
who tell us unsuspected facts about 
ourselves 


It we 
leases from widely known authorities, 


can believe a few recent re 


a mere baker’s dozen of our national 
follies and gullibilities cost us $15,- 
953.500.000 annually 

The breakdown on this staggering 
sum (from loss by rust and corrosion, 
through feather-bedding, to careless 
bagmanship) is the favorite tool of 
lune heon speakers And 
legitimate reason why sales managers 
can't make a few headlines: All they 


need do is latch onto an annual waste, 


there’s no 


running into the millions of dollars 
that hasn't been covered by someone 
else 

Let's suppose vour program chair 
man, an expert on strong-arming, ex- 
tracts from vou a promise to say a few 
vords at th 


gathering. One sales manager, for a 


next peas and-chicken 


firm that makes a rust inhibitor, dis- 
covered that rust and corrosion ate up 
billion last vear. His 
mind leaped at the thought of rusty 
razor blades, tin cans, water pipes, old 


more than $7 


hunting knives, golf clubs 

He gave a little speech on the sub 
ject, linking rust to subversion and 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
So he 
wrote his salesmen, telling them of his 


Empire. It was a smasheroo 


success, and urged them to do like 
wise. At last reports his company had 
declared an extra dividend. (The pub 
lic will buy anvthing if it comes gift 
wrapped in statistics from the usual 
unbiased source 

Or take a statistic that should spark 
a few good store meetings in our na 


30,000 


plovees of these estimable institutions 


tion’s super markets. Em 
are, according to Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., tossing away some $22 million 
annually in potential profits through 

of all things 


The company has issued a manual 


careless bagmanship 


complete with a set of instructions 
telling how to practice better bagman 


ship through the use of a “coordinated 
bag mix,” and properly loading each 
bag for economy 

Have another: The Florence Gug 
genheim Foundation maintains that 
$21.5 million is wasted each vear in 
needless meetings of the aviation and 
space industry scientists. Or another 
statistic that is, literally, underfoot 
It costs a fortune to scrape up the 250 
million Ib. of chewing gum for which 
we Americans paid $306 million in 
1959 

Statistics are practic ally becoming 
a major industry. Consider the boom 
in electronic calculators, automated 
computers and jet-propelled tabula 
tors. You might even consider a speech 
on the high cost of wasted statistics 
Or vou could crib a little for a sub 
ject: Start with the box on this page 
Choose a statistic at random and tailor 
a speec h on one that interests vou 

Just look at the stir caused bv the 
statistic that X number of Air Force 
enlisted men spent most of their time 
mixing Martinis for officers and wash 


' 
ul uw 
ta}! do 5 


Alleged Annual 
Loss or Cost 


$7,000,000,000 
$5,000,000,000 
$1,000,000,000 
$600,000,000 


$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$250,000,000 


$200,000,000 
$100,000,000 


$50,000,000 
$22,000,000 
$21,500,000 


$10,000,000 


Total $15,253,500,000 


Which One Can You Use? 


_ Rust and corrosion Se 
Commercial bribery 
Internal pilferage 


Use of enlisted .nen 
as servants of officers 


Feather-bedding 


Pornography 


Fake arthritic and 
rheumatic remedies 


~ Fortune tellers 


Fake charities 

Adva nee fee racket" 
Meetings of aviation 

and space scientists cor 


. oa 
centers for arthritics 


Authority 
National Assn. of 
Corrosion Engineers 
eatone : 
Norman Japan 
Reader's Digest 


Assn. of 


Edward |. Bernays 
Charm magazine eae 
Louis J. Lefkowitz, Attorney 


General, New York 
Louis 4. Lefkowitz ; 
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WHY IN THE 


— AND HE 
JUST NOW FOUND 


WORLD DOESN ‘T 
SOMEONE TELL ME 


, A 


+) : 
i 2 
‘he jAM 1 


THESE THINGS! 


ACB Reports help you avoid the “surprise element” 


Good News... Bad News... Both are Seen Quickly 
in ACB's Brand-&-Retailer Advertising Reports 


The success or failure of most brands is largely determined 
by the sales efforts of the retail merchants in 1,393 cities. 

Each of these 1,393 cities has one or more daily news- 
papers. In the advertising columns of these newspapers, 
retail merchants tell their trade which brands they carry 
and recommend for purchase. 


It is this detailed information that ACB reports to you. 
You get day-by-day surveillance of your competitive re- 
tailer-&-consumer front. 

Early warnings of danger or first signs of success are 
flashed you in ACB Reports. You can chart the 
progress of your brand. You can evaluate the 
effect as competitive brands shift sales and 
advertising strategy, or bring out new models 

or new products. 

In these Reports one can see how the salesman of 
one territory compares with the salesman of another in 
retailer advertising support. The salesmen themselves 
find the Reports of great value as a “bird dog’’ on the 


activities of their own and competitive merchants. 

The use of ACB Reports closely coordinates adver- 
tising with sales. Advertising can be scheduled where 
most advantageous. Cut prices, premiums, copy claims 
and other competitive incentives are revealed. 

You can order the Reports to cover all cities; or a 
single city if that is all you need. No long time con- 
tracts required—stop at the end of any month of 
service. Charges are based on the number of ads used 
in the Report. 

For further information, ask for catalog 
covering 14 ACB Services, or consult 
nearest ACB office. 
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BEST 
JET 
GARG 


Opwie << SWPERCARGOT 
. . 
daily nonstop service 
ate * New York to Frankfurt 
B Also All-Cargo nonstop flights from 
New York to Frankfurt. 
co @ Starting May 14, direct jet cargo serv- 
ice from San Francisco, Chicago, 


Montreal to Paris, Frankfurt. 


ee | B Immediate connections to All Europe, 
Near, Middie and Far East, Africa. 
@ Expert handling, lowest possible rates. 
e Call your agent or 
GERMAN AIRLIineges 


AIR CARGO DIVISION—410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, PL 9-6522 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U.S. AND CANADA 
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Are Your 
Salesmen 
Too Smart? 


Do your very high educational specs, the complicated psycho- 
logical tests and multiple interviews you give sales candidates, 


really qualify them as superior salesmen—or bored ones? 


By LEONARD T. DIXON* 


Increasingly during recent years, 
manufacturers have been demanding 
that applicants for sales positions be 
college graduates. In addition to this 
scholastic requirement, applicants in 
most cases are further screened 
through the use of psychological tests 
and multiple interviews 

In nearly every firm, the successful 
applicants—those who are finally em- 
ered -are usually those college 
graduates with the highest college 
grades and those achieving the high- 
est scores in the mental alertness tests 
given them. 

Undoubtedly, this results in raising 
the intellectual level of their sales 
staffs, but a question is beginning to 
creep into the minds of a number of 
top executives as to whether or not 
the mesh of the screening net hasn't 
become too fine. They are beginning 
to think, to paraphrase an old saying, 
“The best salesmen didn’t get away— 
they never got in!” 

Why are many company heads be- 
ginning to think in this fashion? The 
answer is simple. Too many small 
firms are way = oe of the larger ones 


* Mr. Dixon is a Senior Staff Consultant 
at Dale, Elliott & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., management consultants 


when it comes to keeping down direct 
selling costs. They lave found that 
the smaller firms are not limiting their 
sales forces to college graduates; high 
school graduates are good enough in 
many cases, and there are many more 
of them to choose from. 

And what are they getting? Men 
who are satisfied with selling, men 
who find sufficient challenge and in- 
terest in the day-in-day-out routine of 
sales calls, men who like their jobs 
and are selling more per dollar of di- 
rect selling cost than their “intellec- 
tual” competitors. 

Many years ago Procter & Gamble, 
in its constant research on sales per- 
sonnel, deliberately lowered its re- 
quirements for field sales applicants. 
The company began to select men 
who had had at the most two years 
of college—men who scored in the 
middle, rather than in the top range 
of intelligence tests—and they built 
what was acknowledged to be the 
finest field selling force in the country. 
These men not only stayed on the job 
much longer than their college-bred 
brothers, but they sold rings around 
them. 

Does this mean you should abandon 
everything you've built up in the past 
ten years, forget systematic methods 
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of picking salesmen, go back to the 
“give him an order book and send him 
out” school without screening and 
without investigation? By no means. 

It does mean that you should be 
more systematic than ever—but in a 
different way—re-examine your stand- 
ards, re-evaluate your needs. Many 
firms have developed excellent sales 
selection procedures, but have fas- 
tened them onto unrealistic concep- 
tions of what today’s job is really like. 

There’s nothing wrong with seek- 
ing the “best” for your sales force— 
or for any other position in your firm 
—the wrong is in seeking the best per 
se and not what is best for the par- 
ticular job. 

The first step in an adjustment is 
to thoroughly re-analyze the sales 
job; many jobs have changed consid- 
erably in the past ten years. Your par- 
ticular product or method of selling 
may now actually demand a higher 
quality of intellect or technical knowl- 
edge than you have been getting! 

Regardless of what you sell, you 
will need higher caliber men for 
supervisory and managerial positions, 
but not too many. This is the difficult 
part of manpower planning and the 
one which requires the balancing of 
many factors: rate of need of super- 
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visory talent, turnover, history of at- 
trition, expansion plans, etc 

But the point to bear in mind in 
almost any kind of sales operation is 
that around 80% of the men should 
be hired not as potential managers, 
but as salesmen, for the job in hand. 

And the job in hand, particularly 
in selling non-technical goods, usually 
calls for a “middle bracket” man 
middle in intelligence—middle in edu- 
cation—middle in ambition. A great 
deal of frustration and demoralization, 
with consequent lowering of sales pro- 
ductivity, is caused by keeping “too 
good” a man too long in field selling. 

As an illustration of overemphasis 
on education, consider the following 
Several years ago our firm assisted 
two nationally known pharmaceutical 
firms in setting up new employment 
standards for hiring field salesmen 
Both of them wanted similar stand 
ards for selecting new salesmen 
Among several factors which they said 
were “musts” in hiring men was the 
education factor. Both insisted that 
all new men be college trained, pref- 
erably with pre-medical or pharma- 
ceutical training, and both had been 
hiring this type of salesman predomi 
nantly for about two vears. The rea 


son for this, to quote their sales man- 
agers, “was obvious.” Their total sales 
forces, however, were still composed 
of about half college men and half 
high school graduates. 

Part of our work consisted of an 
alyzing the validity of this particular 
“must.” On the basis of sales records 
and discussions with supervisors, we 
divided the salesmen into two groups 
(a) the most successful salesmen, 
b) the least successful salesmen 
Here is what the analysis showed: 


% of Most % of Least 
Successful Successful 
Group Group 
Two or more years 
of college training 37% 87% 
Men with pre-med 
or pharmaceutical 
training 59% S1% 
Only a little more than a third of 
the successful ones 


were college 
trained 


The other two-thirds (63%) 
of the most successful men were high 
school graduates, who, in spite of the 
somewhat technical nomenclature re- 
quired in talking to doctors and drug 
gists about their product, managed to 
make more sales than the college and 
pharmaceutic al-trained men 


Actual field observations were then 
made of men in both groups. It was 
found that the job aid not actually 
need as much education, either tech- 
nical or general, as was specified in 
the screening requirements. Most of 
the more educated men were not 
challenged by the preponderantly rou 
tine aspects of the ‘ob and tended to 
spend too much time “showing off” 
their knowledge to doctors and deal- 
ers, instead of trying to get an order 
Many of them soon resigned. The 
men without the higher education 
simply made more calls and got more 
orders—and were happy in their jobs 

On the basis of this and other sig 
nificant findings we made regarding 
age and previous employment, new 
standards were evolved, with a result- 
ing gratifving increase in sales and a 
striking reduction in turnover. The 
end result in both firms was an abrupt 
halt to spiraling direct sales costs 

The moral of this story is that 
blindly hiring the “best” the market 
has to offer instead of what is best for 
your firm or your product may lead to 
disaster 

You may wind up by having the 
“smartest” sales force and the highest 
selling cost in your industry! ® 


MORE 
THAN 


UP! UP! UP! 
CIRCULATION HITS 
AN ALL-TIME HIGH! 


100,000 


BERGEN COUNTY HAS THE RICHEST PER-CAPITA 
INCOME IN NEW JERSEY: $2,617 PER PERSON! 


DAILY 


ergen Evening Record 


Nationally represented by WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY INC. 


“March net paid, 80% home delivered. 
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3,072 counties in the U.S.A. | 


but where is the real 


industrial buying power? 
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é¢But Artie, you forget that the Old Man went to 
Harvard, too—the Business School. And he still has 
that sharp pencil! He wants the New York News 
because, on top of everything else, it’s got 2,200,000 
exclusive readers that we miss in other papers. 
And 65% of them are in over-$5,000 families. 

Why pass up an advantage like that?99 
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What Can You Do 
About an Unfair’ Competitor? 


Self-righteous — but inactive — fury 


won't help keep profits from ebbing 


when competition woos the customers 


away with unfair practices. Some 


firms 


hit back, with strong ads, 


through suppliers, dealers—or suits. 


An unfair competitor can run you 
out of business 

A competitor with no regard for 
the Law can steal your designs, knock 
your product, ruin your sales. He can 
win the battle of the shelf by dealing 
under the table with favored buyers. 

At various times, he can take unfair 
advantage of you by using any of a 
vast number of illegal practices—de- 
ceptive ads, price discrimination, dis- 
criminatory advertising and promo 
tional allowances, rebates, kickbacks, 
push money, 
many others 


exclusive deals, and 
There are two ways to fight an un- 
fair competitor: 


© Report him immediately to the 
Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Even if you are not com- 
pletely positive that a competitor is 
breaking the Law, you may report a 
suspected illegal trade practice to the 
FTC. Your name will never be di- 
vulged (see “How to Stay out of 
Trouble with the FTC,” March 4, 
page 58). 

e Fight back—fairly, of course—as 
hard as you can. 

The following case histories point 
up many ways to fight an unfair com- 
petitor. You can fight him in the civil 
courts; with strong advertising and 
attractive packaging; with the aid of 
your suppliers; with Government aid, 
in the case of imports; and by making 
every effort to prove the quality of 
your product to your customers. 


Case 1: Pirating, Libel. An old, estab- 
lished firm putting out luxury gift 


merchandise. We'll call its president 
John Cadilac. A competitor took a 
close look at Cadilac’s latest catalogue; 
lithographed a portion of it which 
included 12 major, popular items; 
duplicated the items, and offered them 
for from 5 to 10 cents less at whole- 
sale than Cadilac’s price. A customer, 
whom the competitor tried to woo 
with the price cut, instead of biting, 
put in a long distance call to John 
Cadilac. 

Without hesitation, Cadilac got in 
touch with the offender and said in 
no uncertain terms that he intended 
to sue. This was followed up with a 
communication from the firm’s attor- 
ney. Realizing, after an exchange of 
amenities, that Cadilac meant busi- 
ness, the competitor quickly agreed 
with the firm’s attorney (1) to cremate 
the catalogue with the pirated sec- 
tion; (2) to destroy the copied mer- 
chandise, and (3) to pay $1,000-a-day 
damages as punishment if he ever in 
the future was caught in any similar 
action involving Cadilac merchandise. 
He further agreed that any suit that 
it might be necessary to bring would 
be in the city of the plaintiff—where 
action would be taken in the Federal 
court—and not in his own city, 3,000 
miles away. 

“We caught that bit of unfair com- 
petition in the nick of time,” John 
Cadilac observes, “thanks to the loy- 
alty of a good customer who evi- 
dently believed that years of good 
treatment were worth more than cut 
prices.” 

A few years later this same firm 
brought out a small machine, priced 
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under $100, which would permit its 
dealers to offer an unusual product- 
personalizing service to their custom- 
ers. This gave John. Cadilac’s mer- 
chandise a competitive edge and ap- 
parently infuriated his most formid- 
able competitor, who operated in the 
same state several hundred miles 
distant. The competitor, X Manufac- 
turing, put out tirades against Cadilac 
and his products—in printed matter, in 
letters, and verbally in customer con- 
tacting. X knocked the machine, said 
the 5-year guarantee was phony be- 
cause Cadilac wouldn’t be in business 
for 5 years more. Letters over the sig- 
nature of X Manufacturing’s president 
were sent out to customers, suggest- 
ing: Why pay so much for Cadilac’s 
fancy-packaged merchandise when 
you can buy in bulk and do your own 
packaging? . . . and much more to 
the same effect. 

Cadilac gathered up some of this 
evidence, sued X Manufacturer for 
slander, libel and unfair competition. 
The manufacturer, a major operator, 
decided he could not afford the pub- 
licity of the charge and decided to 
settle out of court. The case did not 
come to trial. What’s more, in spite 
of Cadilac’s firmness, the matter was 
handled so courteously that it all 
ended by X manufacturer’s becoming 
a good customer. Now, vears later, 
he is still one of Cadilac’s best, for 
items X does not make. 

“If the act or acts of a competitor 
actually are unfair competition,” 
Cadilac observes, “they can usually— 
and most effectively and swiftly—be 
attacked by Law. In 45 states there 
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are laws or precedent-setting legal 
decisions which promise protection to 
an injured business operator. Some 
businessmen, particularly in smaller 
firms, are timid about calling on Law, 
even though they know they are in 
the right. They should not be. If some- 
one steals your automobile, you don’t 
hesitate to have him arrested as a 
thief. If he steals your designs or your 
company’s or products’ good reputa- 
tion, you can’t call the police—but you 
can bring civil suit. If you don’t, if 
you let such actions slide, you can 
lose your business, your good will, 
the prestige of your products, bit by 
bit. You can even be the one accused 
of stealing ideas—if the other fellow 
makes good with your design.” 

This also happened to Cadilac in 
a curious case. Last year at the New 
York Gift 


showed some quality 


Show in February, he 
paper a ods 
with an original design created by his 
own daughter. They made a hit at the 
show and the company was set to do 
a good business with the new design 
Not long afterward a customer came 
to Cadilac with a, “Hmm guess I 
know where vou got the idea for that 
new design.” He showed Cadilac some 
ceramics with the identical design 
John Cadilac tracked down the 


manufacturer; found the ceramics had 


been produced in Japan; spoke with 
the principles of the firm cal was told: 
“We have this protected abroad.” The 
manufacturer admitted without hesi- 
tation that the design was lifted from 
Cadilac’s merchandise, shown at the 
Gift Show. But he added that he had 
assumed there was no copyright in- 
fringement since the idea was applied 
to an entirely different line of mer- 
chandise. Cadilac proved to him that 
this was not so, that manufacture in 
a foreign country did not alter the 
situation, and demanded royalty of 
5% on all items sold that carried his 
design. After some argument and at 
tempts by the plagiarizing firm to get 
the 5% reduced to 3%, Cadilac won 


Case 2: Misrepresentation. Light and 
Strong Products, Inc., on the West 
Coast, a_ well-established company 
which put out a consumer product 
made of traditional materials for that 
article. About 1949 it brought out a 
handsome Fiberglas version which 
gave it many competitive advantages 
his was a quality product, advertised 
and promoted as such, and sold at a 
good price. For years Light and 
Strong plugged the user benefits of 
Fiberglas—“without any aid or sup- 
port from our suppliers,” a company 
spokesman adds. “We did this en 


tirely on our own because we believed 
in the material.” The company was 
the only one in its industry to use 
Fiberglas for the product in question 
and built up a haaiaene business 
throughout the 11 western states. 

In 1953, on the strength of this 
success, they went national and be- 
gan to get good eastern distribution. 
That same year a competitor in New 
York, a reputable firm with a good 
line of merchandise made from con- 
ventional materials for the type of 
product, came out with an item which 
used one-half of 1% of Fiberglas in 
the molding material. They began to 
advertise and promote the merchan 
dise as a Fiberglas item. It contained 
such a small amount of Fiberglas that 
it could be made much more cheaply 
and was priced considerably lower 
than Light and Strong's product. It 
was also somewhat smaller and, con- 
sequently, lighter. Riding on the repu 
tation Light and Strong had built up 
for the Fiberglas product, this firm 
we'll call it Manhattan Make—plugged 
lower price, lighter weight, of what 
they implied was a comparable 
product 

Light and Strong met the threat 
through its advertising, manufactur- 
ers’ agents, and suppliers First the 
company launched a strong advertis 


Perfect as a gift to your customers and good 

prospects .... because every man — and woman 

— can and will use it for credit cards, driver's 

license, other identification cards and photos 
because the eight clear plastic wings will 

hold sixteen cards 

holds cards and booklets . 


is so low for so fine an article. 


because the pocket 
.. . because the price 


PRICES 
100 250 500 
$1.15 1,10 1.05 


1,000 Up 
1.00 Each 


Available in black genuine morocco, tan genuine 
English pigskin or ginger genuine cowhide. 
Individually boxed. 

Your ad — if desired — stamped in genuine gold at no extra charge. 


For sample — send $1.00 (no ads or names stamped on samples) 
No. 977 Card Case 


Illustrated — Black Genuine Morocco 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers Mass. 


Holyoke, 
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The revolution in dictation starts with Stenorette 


Weepeetemevertrsetss scstvorrmesctters Bvesstercegecetiecs Beccetele tReet ctectisescetes 08] 


2 iwwiso 


Now-—an electronic eraser under your thumb 


Full microphone control on this Stenorette makes your dictation faster, error-free! 


End costly, time-consuming dictation! 


Just one button on your Stenorette 
microphone lets you dictate, backspace, 
review. And, if you say it wrong, erase as 
you say it again right! No embarrassing 
mistakes. No frantic fingering 


Magnetic tape does it. Stenorette 
fully transistorized for instant operation 
is the only machine to use clear, easily- 
corrected, re-usable tape properly. Your 
dictation is error-free—the casiest, fastest 
you've ever known 


Your secretary transcribes faster too 
Because she doesn't have to pre-listen for 
errors, she types it right the first time 


Automatic Voice Control gives her uniform 
playback at all times. No wonder she’s 
happy to say goodbye to outdated discs, 
cylinders and belts! 


No other machine compares in cost, 
quality or features. Just imagine what your 
company can save with Stenorette tape 
alone! And a Stenorette system—coordi- 
nated for dictating and transcribing with 
desk-models in your office, portables in the 
field—costs about half that of othersystems 


Ask for a revealing 15-minute demon- 
stration in your own office . . . to learn all 
the amazing facts about the revolution in 
dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


bl! Stenorette’ 


Stenorette" 
COMPANION 


Fully transistorized 

portable, powered by 
lifelong rechargeable 
bottery. 45 min. reel 


Compatible with desk- $ 50 
mode! Stenorette Only e 


DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Lone Island City 1, N.Y 


Send booklet describing the revolution in dictation 


Have your representative call for a demonstration 


—more Dejur - Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the United States than all other magnetic dictating machines combined. a 
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A PROVEN 
PROMOTION 
and the Kids love ‘em! 


MODEL T 


A CARLOAD OF FUN 
Half-scale 
version of 
the 1910 
Torpedo 


RUNS AND HANDLES... 
LIKE THE OLD ‘’TIN-LIZZIE’’! 
all 
68 inches long sturdily built, with 


mechanical brakes, red wooden spoked 
wheels, brass colored headlamps 


Speeds up to 15 miles per hour. Thrills 
for the whole family 


~ Areal attention getter! 
Sy? Write for Free Brochure 


i 


and Dealer Name 


” MeDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, 
McDonough, Georgie, U. $. A. 


SALES MANAGER: 
Like small-town living 
and BIG-TIME SUCCESS? 


Have BOTH—with manufacturer of na 
tionally distributed, quality-famous con 
sumer durable-goods line 

THE TOWN: A kid's town, pop. 12,000 
New High School. Five grammar schools, 
one new. New Hospital. All Churches 
Stream and lake fishing, hunting, hiking, 
bird-watching. Yet only “% hour from 
major So. New England City 

THE CHALLENGE: Tall opportunity 
to build on established success to much- 
larger success. Substantial starting sal- 
ary, stock options, other benefits. Are 
you the man? Let us describe you: 
YOU ARE NOW: a general or sectional 
national sales manager or administrative 
assistant to one You are about 45— 
give or take a few years 

YOU HAVE: national experience in 
wholesale-retail, all other modern dur- 
able-goods distribution channels. 

YOU ARE: market-minded, analytical, 
positive, creative—a leader, a salesman- 
maker 
Competent 
other help 
results 
Your reply in strict confidence. Write, 
with resume—photo if handy. Box 450, 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


marketing counsel, every 
We're well-financed, pay for 


Copywriting Studio 
Confidential Work 


Add our copy experts 

to your staff—buf not 

fo your poyroll—get a 

top creative team for a 

pre-ogreed 

Persuasive Communication 
any kind — any medium 
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ing campaign, on a national scale, 
pointing out that it was the first and 
still the only manufacturer to use 
glass fiber, exclusively, in the prod- 
uct. Reprints of this advertising were 
mailed to each of the company’s deal- 
ers, with a covering communication 
to which was affixed a swatch of the 
material used in the Light and Strong 
product. The swatch had stamped on 
it: “This is L&S Fiberglas. Please 
compare.” 

Many dealers got the point imme- 
diately. Others, curiosity aroused, 
asked questions. What's the differ- 
ence? What’s this all about? L&S 
answered inquiries frankly, being 
careful not to say anything damaging 
about the competing product, but 
pointing out the difference in ma 
terials 

Light and Strong’s next move was 
to supply field representatives of its 
nation-wide network of manufacturers’ 
agents with the advertising reprints 
material. The 
field men, in turn, verbally—and some 
what more forcefully—explained why 
the action of Manhattan Make was 
unfair. The company made a good 
product, it was pointed out, good, 
that is, for the price charged. But in 
calling the item a Fiberglas product 
they were misrepresenting and, since 
Light and Strong had built up accept 
ance for an item made entirely of this 
material, Manhattan, with onlv one 
half of 1% in its product's material 
was taking advantage of the dealer's 
and the consumer’s ignorance of the 
facts. 


and the explanatory 


& Light and Strong then went to its 
suppliers, who also supplied the com- 
petitor, and asked them to prohibit 
Manhattan from using the supplier's 
trademark in advertising, promotion, 
and on the product. The supplier com 
plied. Light and Strong also asked 
the supplier to prohibit Manhattan 
from advertising its product as a 
Fiberglas article, since it actually 
contained so little of this material 
The supplier agreed and got Man- 
hattan to change its advertising to: 
“Reinforced with Fiberglas.” 

After several vears of this kind of 
fighting back, Light and Strong is 
regaining lost ground. It has won back 
most of its dealers, but is still suffer 
ing at the consumer level. A spokes 
man for the company notes, “There is 
no way for consumers to make com- 
parisons. Today’s retail clerks are lit- 
tle or no help. Our only recourse at 
the consumer level is strong and per- 
sistent advertising to keep on point- 
ing out, in positive language, that we 
still are the only people in our indus- 
try to use all glass fiber in the product 
in question. This we are doing.” 


April 15, 1960 


Case 3: Wheeling and Dealing. A 
food specialty manufacturer, largest 
in its field in the 11 western states 
putting out this product. After build- 
ing distribution on demonstrably high 
quality, superior service, strong ad- 
vertising, this company—Western Epi- 
cure, we'll call it—began to be plagued 
with a run of unfair competitive de- 
vices inching out its products. Firms 
with a good name—though not the 
best—were offering the grocers West- 
ern dealt with everything from hidden 
discounts, one-shot extra allowances, 
and free merchandise, all the way to 
cash gifts for display or distribution 
advantages. 

“How do we know of this?” West- 
ern’s sales manager asks. “Buyers for 
some of the larger operations tell us; 
we learn of the practices from friends 
of ours in the organizations accepting 
the deals; we hear through competi- 
tors who boast a little now and then 
of their smartness; and grocers them- 
wanting similar concessions 
from us, spill what our competitors 
are doing to win them over.” 


selves, 


& How does Western meet the situa 
tion? “We don't. And we never will 
We explain patiently that we have 
one policy on discounts, on prices, on 
promotional allowances—that these are 
the same for all and there are no ex 
ceptions. In the display and retailing 
of our product, a customer can be 
absolutely certain that the man on the 
next block is getting exactly the same 
terms that he's getting 

“Our salesmen are trained to point 
out that price is not the only consid- 
eration in retailer profits. Equally if 
not more important are movement of 
goods off the shelf, service, quality 
which brings back satisfied customers 
Field men are supplied with case his- 
tories to prove conclusively that profits 
over the long pull are greatest for 
the retailer loyal to a manufacturer 
whose policies are above board and 
whose practices are consistent and the 
same for all.” 

Western’s sales manager adds, 
“Over the long pull, you keep the 
loyalty of the better retailers, who like 
to know they are dealing with a manu- 
facturer who has never made an ex- 
ception And you even, in time, get 
back some of those who thought they 
would profit from the under-the-table 
deals and found that they were a 
snare and a delusion.” 

Western makes one positive asser- 
tion: Advertising is our best friend in 
this situation of unfair wheeling and 
dealing. It creates consumer accept- 
ance and demand, which in turn as- 
sures better shelf movement of our 
product. This reassures the dealer, 
supports his profits, and provides us 


You may find the answer 


What can 
in these typical statements from 


the New enthusiastic Call Director users... 
CA L L D | R EC] 0) R George W. Bailey, Vice-President, Chapman Drug 


Company, Knorville, Tennessee: ‘We are delighted 

with the many advantages the Call Director gives 

us over our previous telephone system. This small, 

te | e ' 0) N eC space-saving unit does what several pieces of equip- 
D ment did before. We can now pick up 12 incoming 

and outgoing lines, plus a new intercom line, at 

each of our 31 Call Director locations. Function- 

ally, this equipment certainly lives up to its name 


(| 0 {0 f —and it’s smart-looking, too.” 


7 M. R. Speier, Manager, Badger Body Mfg. Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska: “We don’t know how we 
YO {| f ever got along without our Call Director telephones. 
With our six sets, we can accept three or four in- 
coming calls at the same time. We can add more 
lines as our business grows, without disturbing our 
? people, our routine, or the system itself. Our cus- 
US| ness tomers like the efficiency of the system and its 
: businesslike appearance. The Call Director has 
done everything you said it would.” 


C. B. Bobo, Branch Manager, Southwestern Invest- 
ment Company, El Paso, Teras: “Our new Call 
Director communications system has been in oper- 
ation for 60 days—and it has solved every one 
of our telephone problems. We have al! the lines 
we need now, and plenty are still available for 
future growth. We depend heavily on the telephone 
to service our dealers and customers. The Call 
Director is helping us do the job right.” 


Learn how the Call Director telephone with Bell 
System intercom can be tailored to the exact needs 
of your business. Just call your Bell Telephone busi- 
ness office, and a representative will visit you at 
your convenience. No obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (2 


Available in 18-button and 30-button models —in 
gray, green or beige, with contrasting face pilates 
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Sales Consultant 
Sales Training Specialist 
Sales Promotion Expert 


Would you be interested in 
adding a highly profitable and 
non-competitive line to your 
present activities ? 


Your business, like ours, de 
pends on bringing to your cus 
tomers and prospects new ideas 
continuously. And ideas that 
are aimed at increased sales 
and profits receive a “both 
ears” type of hearing from 
them. 


Ours is such an idea 
Program 
and it will help even their top 
performing salesmen to increase 
their sales potential 


Sales Development 


We have been in this business 
since 1919 and under a new 
selling policy, openings are 
available in many of the States 
and the fullest guidance of our 
State Managers will be given 
to those joining with us. 


This work will be found to be 
a “natural” for those who are 
experienced in the selling of 
ideas to top exer utives, and will 
be found to be a very lucrative 
assignment by such men. No 
investment is required, of 
course. 


We are proud of the enthusi 
ast endorsements of so many 
prominent national organiza 
tions that are using this project 
year after year. In fact, our 
list of clients looks like a list 
of “Who is Who” in Ameri- 
can Industry. OUR SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES ARE 
EQUIPPED WITH THIS EVI- 
DENCE AND IT IS MOST 
CONCLUSIVE 


We shall be very glad indeed 
to give you further information 
and will ask that you, in 
writing us, give us the back- 
ground of your experience in 
this specialized field of Service 
Selling. 


Joseph Luchs and Staff 
P. O. Box 212 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 


with countless retailer success stories 
which help to combat the attractive 
ness of the under-the-counter deals.” 


Case 4: Inferior Imports. Foreign im- 
ports with inferior standards compared 
with those imposed by law for domes- 
tic merchandise of the same type. This 
is a problem facing many manufac- 
turers right now. In some instances it 
is a question of sound quality articles 
offered more cheaply because of lower 
wage scales in the country where the 
articles are manufactured. This is not 
generally considered to be unfair com 
petition, although some manufactur 
ers here regard it as such. What we 
are discussing is a situation exempli 
fied by the domestic wine industry's 
threat from cheap foreign imports 

Domestic wine makers must ob- 
serve stringent production and label 
ing regulations for their wines. These 
regulations do not apply to foreign 
wines brought into this country to 
compete with the domestic products 

The imports are offered for sale at 
very low prices Don W. MceColly 
president of the Wine Institute, main 
tains that a mounting flood of “low 
price, poor quality wines, chiefly from 
France” are being shipped into this 
country. Many consumers do not know 
the difference Spokesmen for the do- 
mestic wine industry take the stand 
that these cheap and poor wines 
constitute unfair competition of a 
dangerous sort which “not only harms 
the domestic industry and the repu 
tation of the fine wine makers who 
export to this country, but are a dan 
ger to the public, particularly due to 
the lack of sanitation contro! abroad.” 

What recourse has the wine indus 
trv—or any other industry facing the 
possibility of this country’s becoming 
1 “dumping ground” for large stocks 
of merchandise made under conditions 
that would not be acceptable here? 

The Federal Food and Drug Ad 


ministration has power to investigate 


an imported product if a complaint 
is made. But it has, obviously, no 
jurisdiction over such a product at the 
source. 

Representatives of the domestic 
wine industry first tried to get action 
on setting standards for imported 
wines, or halting the flow of inferior 
products, by contacting representa- 
tives of the wine industry in France. 
Ernest Gallo, chairman of the Wine 
Institute’s board of directors, pointed 
out, among other instances of unfair 
competition, false labeling of the im- 
ports. He was told by the French wine 
spokesman: “As long as the American 
public will buy these wines we will 
ship them.” 

Having failed to win cooperation 
by negotiation with the largest for 
eign exporter of wines to the U.S., 
the domestic industry leaders are now 
turning to the State Department for 
relief. They are firmly requesting that 
the Government begin negotiations 
with foreign governments to urge 
more accurate labeling of wine im 
ports. They are also asking that the 
State Department negotiate with cer 
tain foreign governments “to seek the 
establishment of standards of control 
needed to protect the American pub 
lic and the domestic industry.” 

Observe that this is a departure 
from the old approach of domestic 
manufacturers who traditionally have 
sought the imposition of tariffs to 
“equalize” competition between for 
eign and domestic goods. The wine 
industry points out that it is not 
afraid of competition—only of unfair 
practices McCollyv savs, “We welcome 
the competition of high-quality French 
and other foreign wines. Our concern 
is that this country might become a 
dumping ground for low-price, poor 
quality imported wines.” This is the 
growing concern of many domestic 
manufacturers who might profit from 
the wine industry's pioneering to com 


bat the problem. ® 


WHAT'S YOUR LINE? 
A utomobil Bdas 
’; 
Lh. wieback 


or any product or service in between? 


Send for this free full-color brochure show- 
ing hundreds of attractive, low-cost advertis 
ing specialties; buttons, badges, embiems, 
coins, jewelry and other promotional items 
Guaranteed to add extra Action and Zing to 


your next promotion. Write Dept. 2-D 


Green Duck Company 
1520 West Montana St., Chicago 14, II! 


Specialists in metal design since 1906 


April 15, 1960 


ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET NEWS "= EX2REZRS 


q Sy 


one way or another, most 
OEM suppliers sell to... 


THE WEAPONS INDUSTRY 


... the nation’s biggest 


Within the mighty monetary framework of 
government expenditures lies the $41-billion- 
a-year weapons industry—the nation’s largest. 

Through prime and subcontracting, defense 
spending reaches most of the Original Equip- 
ment Market. 

The aircraft business was once the sole seg- 
ment of weapons manufacturing where the 
Defense Department dictated structure, meth- 
ods and organization. Other companies con- 
ducted military work as an adjunct to their 
regular business. 

Today, weapons manufacturing requires 
special types of research, enginecring and 
management. To meet them, companies have 
deliberately reorganized at least part of their 
corporate structure and emphasis. Weapons 
research is now far removed from commer- 
cial. Engineering is from 10 to 100 times 
more precise than required for commercial 
needs. 

Companies in the Original Equipment 
Market dominate as prime military contract 
winners. During 1958, $23.8-billion in prime 
contracts were awarded. Of this total, the 
100 largest companies accounted for 74% o1 
$17.6-billion. Of these firms, OEM companies 
had 81% of that total. 

For suppliers of materials, components, 
parts and finishes, their biggest OEM segment 
appears certain of growing bigger. With the 
current aim of either staying ahead or catch- 
ing up with the Soviet Union in various as- 
pects, the pace will continue to quicken. The 
turnover on projects will proceed with equal 
vigor. 


PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING 


are you selling these markets? 


These are the principal segments of the Original Equipment 
Market. Each of these is a major market for materia.., 
components, parts and finishes which you can sell effectively 
with advertising in Product Engineering. 


Agricultural Equipment 

Aircraft & Parts 

Automobiles, Buses & Motor Trucks 
Boats & Ships 

Business Machines 

Chemical Processing Machinery 
Coal & Metal Mining Machinery 
Construction Machinery 

Defense Equipment 

Electrical Appliances 

Electrical Machinery & Equipment 
Food Processing Equipment 
Instruments 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Metalworking Machinery 

Missiles & Rockets 

Nuclear Equipment 

Oilwell & Refinery Equipment 
Radio & Television 

Railroad Equipment 

Textile Machinery 

Miscellaneous Machinery & Equipment 


the OEM is many markets... 


MARKET Product Engineering has a large, growing 
DATA bank of industry and product reports 
available on request. For example ... 


INDUSTRIES 


Materiais Handling Industry Report 
The Boating industry 

The Weapons Industry 
| Packaging Machinery Industry Report 
Railroad industry Report 


PRODUCTS 


The Market for Compressors 
A Report on Potential for Batteries 
| Bearing Studies 1&4 2 
| | Fastener Market Review 


Other information desired 


Check the studies desired and mail to Marketing Dept., Product 
Engineering, 330 West 42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR OEM INFORMATION 


The McGraw-Hill weekly of 
Product Development & Design Engineering 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


200 Largest Trade Firms 


A record total of 23 new companies 
appears on The Industrial Conference 
Board’s 1958 listing of the nation’s 
200 leading trade firms ranked ac- 
cording to their total sales. Within 
both the first-hundred and second 
hundred groups there was a consider 
able shifting of relative positions from 
the 1957 listing. Total sales of the 
top 200 firms amounted to $41.2 bil 
lion in 1958, an increase of $2.9 bil- 
lion over the 1957 total. Included are 
12 tables, presenting detailed figures 
on sales, profits, return on net worth, 
and inventorv turnover for the five 
groups comprising the top 200 firms 
Write Dept. SM, The Conference 
Board Business Record, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 460 
Park Ave., New York, N Y 


Today’s American Market 


An analysis which points toward an 
improving economy for some time to 
come. The number of consumers is in- 
creasing at the rate of 2 million a vear 
During the past year, the annual rate 
of personal income increased by $22 
billion, or at the rate of 6% a vear 
Disposable income has shown an even 
greater percent of increase; it is now 
nearly $100 greater per capita than in 
1958. Consumption expenditures are 
increasing at a rate of between $15 
and $20 billion a vear. At the same 
time, savings in 1959 reached a rate 
of $23.7 billion. More than two in five 
of all households had incomes of 
$5,000 a vear or more—five times the 
proportion of ten years ago. For the 


full report, write Gene Waggaman 


Promotion Director, Dept. SM, Mac 
fadden Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N.Y 


The Family Market 


A 16-page booklet which describes 
how family market research can be 
conducted by mail through the coop 
eration of 70,000 nationally repre 
sentative families. It also itemizes 
survey experience in fields of general, 
product development, market poten- 
tial, consumer knowledge and attitude 
and distributor research. In addition, 
there is a separate booklet on distribu 
tion of families. Write C. R. Bovd 
Development Manager, National Fam 
ily Opinion, Inc., Dept. SM, P. O 
Box 315, Toledo 1, Ohio 


The American Doctor 


A profile of a prime target for pres 
tige goods and services. Data cover 
the number of doctors in the U.S.; 
average age; mean average income; 
combined vearly income; working 
hours, vacations, recreations; car own 
ership; home ownership; investments 
and club membership. Write Jean 
Goodwillie, Sales Promotion Super 
visor, Dept SM. The AM 4 News 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill 


N.E. TV Audiences 


A telephone sample survey of New 
England residents conducted by 41 
daily newspapers under the sponsor 
ship of New England New spapers Ad 
vertising Executives Assn. Of 10,436 
calls made between the hours of 7:00 
and 9:00 p-m., 9,353 were effective 
calls. The numbers called were taken 


from telephone directories in each of 
10 participating cities. Data cover 
number of calls answered by males 
and bv females; number of homes 
watching and not watching TV; num 
ber of persons who could identify the 
programs and those who could not; 
number of persons who could identify 
the sponsor and those who could 
not. Detailed reports of the individual 
cities may be obtained from the 41 
participating newspapers, Write Leon 
Thorpe, Advertising Manager, Man 
chester Herald, Manchester, Conn 


Beauty Products 


A compilation of product usage 
data, 1955-59: skin care, make-up, 
cologne and perfume, hair care, hand 
care, miscellaneous grooming prod- 
ucts (types of bath products, deodor 
ants, dentifrices and mouth washes 
used). Write Lorna Opatow, Research 
Director, Good Housekeeping, Dept 
SM, 57th St. at Sth Ave., New York 
19, N.Y 


Industrial Production Index 


It presents revised data for the 
period 1947-1959 on production lev 
els production fluctuations, new 
market groupings of output. There 
are analyses of output of final prod 
ucts, consumer goods, equipment 
including defense), out- 
put fluctuations in industrial materials 
Tabulations give indexes by 


production 


major 
groupings: manufacturing and mining 
production, total industrial produc 


tion, total and summary groupings by 
industry and market 
vearly historical trends (1919-1959 
Write Dept. SM, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve Svstem, Wash 
ington 25, D. 


Included are 


continued on next page) 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


The Plastic Market: Details on how to 
reach it. Modern Plastics, Dept. SM, 575 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y 


Secured Credit: Statistics on how it 
makes it possible for distributors to sell 
more with more stock available. Haslett 
Field Warehousing, Dept. SM, 680 Beach 
St., San Francisco, Cal 


How to Win Friends and Influence Sales 
Complete information about a wide vari- 
ety of in-stock premiums and a sales- 
builder plan designed to fit your needs 
specifically. J. T. McManus, Manager, 
Dept. SM, Sales Promotion Division 
C. S. Hammond & Co., Maplewood 7, 
NJ 


Sales Management 


Door Openers: How to pave the way for 
your salesmen with charcoal bent glass 
ad-trays. House Glass Corp., Dept. SM, 
Point Marion, Pa 


Farmland USA: How you can reach a 
$40 billion farm market. State and Local 
Farm Papers, Dept. SM, Room 1600, 28 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III 


Air Freight: Six new ways to promote 
your products by air freight Dept. SM 
Emery Air Freight, 801 Second Ave 

New York 17, N.Y 


The Characteristics of Reading Audiences 
of Newsweek, Time and U. S. News & 
World Report: Based on 58,712 inter- 
views by Sindlinger & Co., it makes avail- 
able for the first time from a single, 
independent source, uniform data for 
comparing newsweekly total audiences 
Research Director, Dept. SM, Newsweek 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22. N.Y 


| 


April 15, 1960 


Sales Aids: Brochure showing how you 
can organize your sales-aid materials for 
maximum efficiency. The S. K. Smith Co., 
Dept. SM, 2857 North Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Il 


Advertising Exposure: Research co-spon- 
sored by Reader's Digest and The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Fred D. Thompson, 
Reader's Digest, Dept. SM, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


Leased Cars: Details on who should lease 
cars and who should not. H. F. Ryan, 
Vice President, The Hertz Corp., Dept. 
SM, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Plumbing Equipment Research Report 
An independent survey of the men who 
write specifications. Consulting Engineer, 
Dept. SM, Wayne near Pleasant St., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


America’s modern way of doing business 


Trainers, veterinarians, cattlemen tranquilize animals safely with Cap-Chur syringe-rifle... delivered by AIR EXPRESS 


Air Express gives sleep-gun fast, kid-glove handling 


When a toothache turns Jackie, a docile movie lion, into a pain-maddened beast—/ook out! For 
trainer Melvin Koontz it’s no problem. One “pffft” from his Cap-Chur air-rifle sends Jackie quickly 
off to dreamland... and to the veterinarian. The magic bullet is a harmless tranquilizing syringe. 
Both rifle and “ammo” were shipped via AiR EXPRESS from Atlanta, Georgia to Jungleland, Cali- 
fornia... and got kid-glove handling and dependable, 
overnight delivery... at low cost. These advantages can 


help your business, too. Cali AiR EXPRESS and speed A | Ke x) RESS 


your products FIRST TO MARKET... FIRST TO SELL! 


eo) CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ¢ GETS THERE FIRST VIA U.S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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WORTH WRITING FOR (continued) 


Cooperative Advertising 


This study details the “what” and 
“whv” of the Robinson-Patman Act as 
it applies to cooperative advertising. 
It lists ten principles of the Act 
and gives an interpretation by a 
Federal Trade Commission examiner, 
as quoted from an initial decision 
made by Frank Hier, hearing exam- 
iner for the FTC. There is also an 
explanation of how the FTC ruled in 
the corset and industry 
How the Act affects advertising and 


brassiere 


sales and FTC’s current approach to 
them are summarized by Philip K 
Schwartz, a leading legal authority. 
One section is given over to questions 
and answers on certain phases of co- 
operative advertising in relation to the 
Act. Examples: Who is responsible 
for violations? What penalty may be 
imposed for violations? What about 
paying production costs of the re 
tailer? Must a retailer treat all manu- 
facturers alike? What about a situa- 
tion where the retailer tries to get a 
special deal from the manufacturer? 
Write Edward C. Crimmins, Director, 
Planning and Sales, The Advertising 


when you think of 


PHOENIX 


This is the only kind of “dozing” going on in the 


wide-awake Phoenix market! Want proof? In 


Metropolitan Phoenix 


in 1959 alone, construction 


reached an all-time high of $250 million, up 47%; 


population increased by 60,000; building 


permits more than doubled! Sell your products 


n this billion dollar market through the one medium 


that gets in and digs for results with a 91.6% daily 


metropolitan coverage, pilus a 63.4% state coverage 


REPUBLIC 


Morning and 


Chas. E. Treat, Nations! Advertising Manager, Bex 1950, Pheeniz, Arizona + Phone Aipine 6-0811 
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Gazette 
=» Evening Combination 


+ Represented Nationally By Rally Sawin Co 


April 15, 1960 


Checking Bureau, Dept. SM, 353 Park 
Ave. South, New York 10, N.Y. 


Market 4 


A presentation of a self-contained 
metropolitan market comprising eight 
counties in northern New Jersey: 
Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, 
Morris, Passaic, Somerset and Union. 
It has 4 million people—80% of the 
population of New Jersey—and ranks 
fourth in buying power of all metro- 
politan markets in the country. There 
are more retail sales in Market 4 than 
in any of 39 states. It has 228 fac- 
tories, each one employing more than 
500 people, and 357 major super mar- 
kets. Write William R. Harris, Execu- 
tive Vice President, United Advertis- 
ing Corp., Dept. SM, Park Ave. and 
N. llth St., Newark 7, N.J 


Forging Ahead in Business 


A booklet about success in business, 
dealing with matters which are ex- 
tremely important and personal: the 
ambition factor, 80 percenters, spe- 
cialization, how to do more work in 
less time, the modern road to suc- 
Write James M. Jenks, Vice 
President, Alexander Hamilton Insti 
tute, Inc., Dept SM, 71 W. 23rd St.. 
New York 10, N.Y 


cess, etc 


New Super Markets 


A report on the characteristics of 
new markets being opened by mem 
bers of Super Market Institute. There 
are statistics on sales volume, actual 
sales vs. estimate, store size, extent of 
competition, sales per square foot, 
lease terms, building costs, invest 
ment, tvpe of location, population in 
trading area, general merchandise de- 
partments, store hours, biggest day of 
the week, and customer transactions 
Write Curt Kornblau, Director, Re- 
Division, Dent. SM, 
Market Institute, 500 N 
St., Chicago 10, TL. 


search Super 


Dearborn 


Beverage Industry Trends 


A study which reveals that through 
the first seven months of 1959 ap- 
parent consumption ran 6.4% ahead 
of the comparable 1958 period for 
total distilled spirits. Data cover dis- 
tilled spirits consumption 1959 (bv 
‘000 wine gallons) by regions; wine 
consumption 1959 (by "000 wine gal- 
lons) by regions; malt beverage con- 
sumption 1959 by regions; gain in 
Canadian whisky sales by geographic 
divisions, 1959 vs. 1955; 5-vear Ca- 
nadian whisky sales trend (by ’000 
wine gallons). Write Ted Barash, 
Promotion Director, True, the Man’s 
Magazine, Dept. SM, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Are Rising Fleet Car Costs Ruining 
Your Budget? 


Switch to Rambler! 


Rambler offers America’s lowest-priced 


cars, based on manufacturers’ suggested 
delivered prices. 


Are Fleet Operating and Maintenance Costs 


Getting You Down? 
QUI 7, Switch to Rambler! 


Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler 
averages approximately 4 more miles per 
Fo r Fleet te a r gallon than larger fleet cars previously used. 
Maintenance costs of the quality-built 
Rambler also are substantially lower. In 


Buyers And most states, insurance rates are less, too. 
Operators Are Bulky Fleet Cars Jamming Your 
see , 


Company Garage? 


Switch to Rambler! 


The Compact Rambler—easiest to park and 
handle in traffic—takes up less garage space. 


ya Dt wile 


Fleet Leasing Arrangements Available | Write or Wire... 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
leasing company for low Rambler rates DEPT. L-415 
or write us for the names of leasing com- 


panies with whom we have working AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


arrangements for your convenience. 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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UNITED AIR LINES EXTRA CARE 
SERVES SALES MANAGEMENT 


United Air Lines can help you ship goods, 
expand territories and work to develop a more 
efficient selling operation. You and your per- 
sonnel gain speed and time on United Air 
Lines, the Business Route of the Nation. 


You get the help of United extra care serv- 
ice in planning . .. and you enjoy the comfort 
of extra care service when you travel. United 
Air Lines can help you to: 


1 create new selling enthusiasm through 
travel incentives 


2 expand salesmen’s territories by taking ad- 
vantage of the speed of modern jet travel 


3 move your products faster, improve deliv- 
ery, cut costs through regular use of United 
Air Freight 


4 save selling time by speeding personnel 
to sales meetings and conventions via 
United Air Lines 


5 increase the use of sales training and mer- 
chandising materials by shipping via 
United Air Lines 


Get the complete story of how United Air 
Lines can help you improve every phase of 
your selling effort. Call or write United Air 
Lines. 5959 a Ci eTo Ave.. ( hic ago 38. Iii. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS UNITED. 


--- PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE fave wes | / 


© 
JET MAINLINER, @Y DOUGLAS 


The roomy comfort and quiet of United’s DC-8 Jet Mainliner® 


gets you to your destination relaxed and fresh 
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Sales Control: 


Sighting the 20% That Buy 80% 


Sales redirection at Cummins-Chicago has put the emphasis on 


the few that buy the most, with zooming sales records resulting. 
No longer left to ponder who looks good, C-C salesmen make 
calls that count—backed by pinpointed market tests and ads. 


In six years, Cummins-Chicago 
Corp. sales have risen more than 95% 
The reason: a sales control system that 
narrows down prospec ts w ithin an 
20% of the estab 
lishments concerned—buying approxi- 
mately 80% of Cummins’ type of prod- 
uct, invoice canceling and perforating 
equipment. In the 


enables Cummins to pinpoint people 


industry to about 


addition, systein 


who actually buy as well as those 
who can influence the purchase 
Although the value of perforating 
equipment to industry in general had 
been obvious to the 71-vear-old com- 
pany’s marketing men for many years, 
1) what 
sell and 
within each 


right man to 


the big questions had been: 
kinds of do 
(2) whom do we reach 
the 


businesses we 


company who 


4 all on? 


1s 


“Cummins -Chicago’s situation was 
similar to that of many companies 
seeking an improved sales control 
system,” says Warren Segersten, direc- 
tor of marketing. “Traditionally, home 
office sales control is based upon in- 
formation furnished by the field or- 
ganization. Of course, most salesmen 
report the establish- 
ments in their territory which they 
feel make up their best prospects. 
Unfortunately, this kind of informa- 
tion may be, and often is, either in- 
complete or inaccurate. 
is a busy man. The harder he works, 
the he is likely to create a 
group of ‘good customers’ who take 
his time and attention. 

“The net result,” continues Segers- 
ten, “is that the man to be controlled 
sets up the basis upon which he is 


conscientiously 


A salesman 


more 


controlled. And, time after time, a 
territorial analysis reveals many 
portant prospects whom he is 
contacting.” 

Cummins’ ad agency, Waldie and 
Briggs, developed the sales control 
system for its own industrial clients 
some 17 years ago. It is based upon 
the Government’s Standard Industrial 
Classification which groups establish- 
ments into 2-, 3- and 4-digit industry 
divisions. While an establishment is 
classified, for Government statistics, in 
only one 4-digit group according to 
its major activity, the agency facilities 
develop as many as four or five differ- 
ent 4-digit classifications for it if it is 
involved in that many businesses. 
“This is important,” says Segersten, 
“it’s not specifically companies that 
we're after, but establishments — each 


im- 
not 


A Profile 
of Prospects 


and Customer 


* Individuals whom 
the 
contact. They are the 
de- 


cision-making ele- 


salesman must 
. 
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QUALITY<: CIRCULATION 


Covers 91.3°% of sto with sales over $50,000 
per year—who do 80% of all hardware business! 


AUTHORITY aw INFLUENCE 


Hardware Retailer is the magazine dealers and 
wholesalers listen to. It speaks with authority. It 
lends authority. 


According to Fall, 1959, national surveys by inde 
pendent Market Research Bureau, wholesalers say 
“It’s preferred and read by most retailers’... 4 to 1 
Also, “It’s the basic guide to the field’... 2 to 1 


Dealers say it “offers the best guidance for turnover 
problems”... 2 to 1. ‘Best source of industry news 
about products, selling trends, dealer news, retail 
selling methods” 2 to 1. And, they ‘‘depend up 
on it the most’... . 2 to 1. 


Make your basic trade choice 


RETAILER 
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plant differs, even within one com- 
pany 

An example of this would be the 
manufacturer of diesel engines and 
fork lift trucks. SIC listings place this 
producer under only one of these two 
possible classifications because Gov- 
ernment primary classifications can 
count a given establishment, or plant, 
only once. The Government employee 
decides what the major activity of 
that establishment is and applies that 
particular SIC number. The fact that 
this manufacturer operates a large 
grev iron foundry (and hence is a 
prospect for still other products) 
would not be recorded in primary SIC 
listings 


& Another manufacturer, for example, 
is an important producer in 10 or 12 
different industries. The SIC classi- 
fications list each separately under the 
appropriate number. However, the 
general office of this company, which 
controls the major portion of the buy 
ing power of each plant, is not di 
rectly identified with anv of them. 
but instead is classified as an admin- 
istrative office of a manufacturing 
company 

“Here's a typical fact brought to 
light involving SIC 3583,” savs Se 
gersten. “It covers sewing machines 
Research has revealed that 6% of the 
manufacturers of sewing machines 
buy 80% of all industrial products 
sold to that particular industry. Simi- 
lar revelations have come out in most 
industries across the country 

“What it means,” he adds, “is that, 
for all practic al purposes, roughly 
20% of all manufacturing establish- 
ments will make, again roughly, 80% 
of all industrial purchases. Of course 
these figures varv with the industry, 
but the broad picture indicates that 
this estimate is correct 

“Cummins is working from an ex 
tremely broad and well developed 
system which utilizes purchasing 
breakdowns The agency's master 
sales control file uses salesmen’s rec- 
ords from all its clients in maintaining 
a monthly profile of industrial clients 
across the country. So far, it’s per- 
formed to within 1% to 2% accuracy 

“A card is kept on each prospect 
or present industrial customer for vit 
tually anv product Names of kev 
executives and/or those who influence 
purchases are recorded on this card 
and augmented by regular reports 
from salesmen in the field. Corrected 
cards go out in an endless stream to 
all client companies and sales forces, 
of which Cummins is one. Over the 
vears, the master file has produced a 
formidable stock of acc urate, updated 
information—indic ating, as we've dis 
cussed, the very interesting and vitally 
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Here’s a promotional packaging idea that worked out in view. It also opened up supermarkets as a 
so well, it was given the Smart Merchandising valuable new distribution outlet. 
Award by the Service Merchandisers of America. 


You can count on Crowell not only for original 

For Westclox, Crowell developed this special package designs, but for ingenious merchandising 
“bubble package,” enabling retailers to display a ideas. Actually, it’s not the first time Crowell 
variety of units in one compact, self-dispensing packages have earned awards. We like to think it 
rack. Naturally, sales increased because this novel won't be the last. For, from Crowell, the best is yet 
merchandiser helped get clocks off the shelves and to come! Isn’t there some way we can serve you? 


Crowell offers complete packaging services for folding cartons . . . metal-edge dispensers .. METLSTAY Packaging. 


CROWELL CARTON COMPANY,MARSHALL, MICHIGAN - division of St.Regis * 
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enjoy being 
pampered ? 


-+- you'll enjoy stopping at Chicago's 


Tomorrow's Hotei Today 
CHICAGO’S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-story sky 
scraper with drive-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces — the last 
word in luxury hotel living 


Contenbeue 
House’ 


Dept. S, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, tll. ¢ Fl 6-7100 
A. M. Queries, General Manager 


Write for colorful brochure 
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important 20%-80% relationship.” 

“Now, we're identifying a larger 
percentage of high potential pros- 
pects,” adds William Klotz, Cummins’ 
sales manager, “as well as isolating 
key buying influences in prospective 
plants.” 

Segersten points out that the sales 
control system encourages concentra- 
tion of sales calls where they can do 
some good, reducing wasted calls 

“Actually, it makes repeat calls 
more acceptable to salesmen since 
they have something to talk about. 
They know what this prospect is go- 
ing to need because Cummins limits 
prospects to establishments employing 
500 or more people. We decided to 
do this after it had been proved that 
plants employing this number could 
be expected to have sufficient paper 
work to be, initially, the best pros- 
pects for Cummins’ products. 

“Incidentally,” adds Segersten, “we 
explain the sales control system in 
various direct mail programs. The 
number of inquiries resulting from 
these promotions are high and pro- 
vide the basis for additional calls and 
discussions.” 


& Cummins home office in Chicago 
is kept abreast of personnel changes 
across its entire customer and pros- 
pect spectrum The company is not 
at the mercy of the salesman’s judg 
ment in this area. Management now 
has control in addition to being able 
to establish criteria for sales effort 
evaluation 

“With this system,” says Klotz, “we 
find that we have a reduced cost for 
calls-per-sale. Each call is much more 
productive, eliminating the bulk of 
fringe calls. Result is a dollar savings 
Then, too, we have a much 
clearer picture of what a given terri- 
tory, industry or company can be ex- 
pected to produce for us. The sales- 
man doesn't tell us, we tell him.” 

Bona fide leads, of course, have 
jumped as a result of sharper sales 
control. “And they're being con- 
verted to sales in many more in- 
stances,” adds Segersten. 

“And we have a cleaner profile of 
our audience,” says John Below, ad 
manager for Cummins. “It’s removed 
an awful lot of guesswork in the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion part of 
our business. Simply, it provides a 
better basis for budgeting since we're 
sure of a greater return for each dollar 
spent. Then, of course, we can make 
a more accurate selection of applicable 
media. Mailings go to fewer — but 
more important — people, and thus 
more frequently. Now we know 
where to aim.” 

In the area of market research, 
Cummins now has a statistically accu- 


for us 
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rate basis for marketing research proi- 
ects. Most important, the company 
can properly identify respondents. 
This means sharper planning in the 
area of new product development, 
aimed at producing products the cus- 
tomer has indicated he wants and 
needs. 

“And,” says Segersten, “you cut 
down on ‘wandering’ distributors. You 
can direct their efforts, as well as 
those of your own salesmen, to where 
the bulk of the business can be ob- 
tained. 

“Another advantage is that man- 
agement now has the basis for setting 
up a realistic call-and-sales record 
which operates before the fact instead 
of after. As we noted, salesmen have 
a natural tendency to identify those 
prospects they think they can sell 
Often, they leave out the best pros- 
pects. This system provides the tool 
needed to break up undesirable ‘cir- 
cle-selling-habits’ almost before they 
get started 

“It also gives us a sound basis for 
determining territories and the num- 
ber of salesmen needed to sell them. 
We get very little backtalk when we 
show these proved buying histories in 
salesmen’s areas.” 

Cummins has expanded far beyond 
invoice canceling equipment. Starting 
with iteras which punched holes in 
documents requiring cancellation 
(“You can’t erase a hole!”), they have 
moved with the electronic era and 
are now starting to produce electronic 
equipment to read words formed by 
the perforations — thus adding speed 
and great flexibility 


& John Jones. Cummins’ executive 
vice president, focuses sharply on the 
company’s highly productive and suc- 
coal sales control program: “Our 
major markets have been defined; 
establishments representing 80% of 
total potential are identified — usuallv 
about 20% of total establishments; ke. 
individuals in each establishment are 
identified by name and title; our home 
and branch offices are provided with 
complete files of top prospects; ad- 
vertising is prepared to reach that 
specific siied ip; and first-class 
mailings — personal messages — go out 
to selected ‘authority’ names.” 

In 1960, the firm will introduce its 
Perf-O-Data equipment which pro- 
vides automatic processing of original 
documents 

And under its re-organized, redi- 
rected program, what does the com- 
pany management see coming up in 
sales of these new products? 

“We're about as sure of success as 
a manufacturer can be,” Segersten 
says, “Control of sales is where it be- 
longs—with sales management.”"® RAK 


If you’re a heads-up, both-feet-on-the-ground kind of man 

your company’s in an advertising medium worthy of 
your talents, in businesspapers. This is the place where 
a man who knows his markets, and his marketing, meets 
the buyers ke wants .. . gets the sales he’s after. You 
know you're in business, when you do business with 
businessmen . . . through businesspapers. 


GREATER SELECTION 
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Director of Advertising, Chicago Corporation... Photo on Location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 
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AMERICA'S LEADING NEWSPAPERS, GENERAL MAGAZINES AND BUSINESSPAPERS ARE ALL ABC-AUDITED 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois - 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D.C. 


To the executive considering a new advertising agency: 


and your company will gain a valuable BONUS 
when you choose an agency belonging to the Mutual 
Advertising Agency Network. The bonus is MAAN- 
power — the marketing-merchandising experience 
and personal service of 17 different member-agen- 
cies, handling over 440 diversified accounts! 
@ Will you require a regional survey? The nearest 
MAAN affiliate will handle the job for you. @ Will 
you need expert guidance on marketing a new 
product? Many MAAN agencies are recognized specialists in specific consumer and industrial 
lines. @ Will you want personal representation in a distant city? A MA,AN-member will act for you. 
Obviously, in today’s fast-paced business, a MAAN.-affiliated agency can provide you with an 
important competitive edge. It’s worth looking into. Write MAAN Executive Headquarters; a 
principal of the MAAN agency in your area will call on you. 


Below are product classifications of accounts serviced by members of the Mutual Advertising Agency Network 


AMUSEMENTS AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS CLOTHING, JEWELRY 
10 Account 23 Accounts ; 39 Accounts 


FINANCE, REAL ESTATE FOOD, BEVERAGES U URE, HOUS HOTELS, MOTELS, 
36 Accounts 35 Accounts 27 Accounts RESTAURANTS 14 Accounts 


MAIL ORDER HOUSES PORTING GOODS, TOYS TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, DECORATING 
8 Accounts 25 Accounts 12 Accounts 135 Accounts 28 Accounts 
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A Mutual Advertising Agency Network 


AS Executive Secretary: Allan J. Copeland, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago], lil 
= NETWO* 


MAAN.-Affiliated Agencies Service These Important Marketing Areas 


* Boston, Mass. ® Chicago, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio « Cleveland, Ohio « Columbus, Ohio « Davenport, Ia. 
® Detroit, Mich. * Grand Rapids, Mich. « Indianapolis, Ind. * Los Angeles, Calif. « Louisville, Ky. 
© Milwaukee, Wis. * Minneapolis, Minn.* New York, N. Y.* Oakland, Calif. * Ottumwa, Ia. * Toronto, Canada 
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SNARE 


‘Sneekee’ Way to Get a Catalog Read 


“Wat a sneekee weigh tu git a guy to reed about yur fine 


products,” wrote a dealer in Maine. But in the next month Joshua 


Meier caught up enough dealers with its sneaky ways to bring 


sales of the stationery items promoted to unprecedented highs. 


‘I never even knew you folks manu- 
factured that kind of binder as a stock 
item,” the stationery dealer salesman 
said to Joshua Meier's sales v-p as the 
two walked out with an order for 300 
pieces from the salesman’s customer. 

The fact that this binder, plus 365 
other stock VPD looseleaf binders, 
appeared in the current 54-page VPD 
Master Catalog +60, which had been 
in the hands of dealers’ salesmen for 
months, made the comment especially 
disturbing. What was the good of pro- 
ducing a costly, 4-color catalogue if 
dealers and their 
bothered to read it? 

Joshua Meier Co Line has been 
known in the stationery field for over 


25 years 


salesmen never 


The company’s principal 
products now are plastic-page presen 
tation binders, and acetate and Mylar 
looseleaf sheet protectors In the past 
five years, there has been a tremen 
dous increase in the popularity of a 
looseleaf line of stock and ready-made 
3-ring binders. Meier credits the up- 
swing to the extensive line of colors, 
capacities and styles offered in both 
ring and easel binders 

In order to promote trade aware- 
ness of this newer aspect ot the line, 
Richard I. Shapiro, Meier's sales v-p, 
had made frequent sales swings 
around the country. Time and time 
again, he had heard dealers tell their 
industrial customers that some unusual 
size or color binder would have to be 
made up “special”—when it was actu- 
ally a catalogued VPD stock item. 

After his last trip, Shapiro returned 
to the home office in New York, de- 


termined to do something that would 
make salesmen and dealers learn just 
what was in the catalogue. He sat 
down with the ad manager, Cynthia 
Smith, and the assistant ad manager, 
Stan Harrison, and together they de- 
vised a series of monthly direct mail 
dealer promotions that would include 
pages from the catalogue. 

The first scheduled mailing was to 
include five pages showing large- 
capacity stock ring binders and easel 
binders. But some device was needed 
to incite dealers and their salesmen 
to read the reprints. Since the reprints 
themselves were fairly costly, budget- 
ary considerations prec luded the use 
of any elaborate gimmick or gadget 
Shapiro and his fellow planners de- 
cided to use a little psychology, and 
appeal to the reader's ego. 

Two deliberate spelling errors were 
made on each printed page. For in- 
stance, “features” was misspelled “fee- 
tures”;  “superintendents’ became 
“souprintendets”; “mechanism” was 
printed as “mechenism.” The errors 
were buried so that careful reading 
would be required to find them. 

The covering letter asked: “How 
good a proof-reader are YOU?” Deal- 
ers and their salesmen were asked to 
find the ten errors, and were given a 
scale by which they could rate them- 
selves “outstandingly superior,” “fair,” 
etc. 

A postpaid card was included, on 
which respondents were to indicate 
their findings. Further appeal to the 
ego was made by giving each reader 
a chance to show off his prowess and 
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perspicacity to his children. A prize 
was the payoff for a perfect score—“a 
free surprise gift to the child whose 
name and address you fill in on the 
enclosed card.” 

The company mailed and waited 
Initially, the success of the mailing 
was pooh-poohed by several kibitzing 
Meier executives who maintained that 
busy businessmen just won't take time 
for such tomfoolery. “Some of these 
guys make well over $10,000 a vear 
Thev'll never knock themselves out 
just for a kid's toy!” 

Evervone learned a valuable lesson 
—“Never underestimate the power of 
a man’s ego!” 

Within three weeks, the mailing to 
9,000 usually blasé stationery dealers 
and salesmen brought in almost 1,000 
return cards—a fantastic 11% return 
Many of the respondents had written 
in comments—from begrudging admir- 
ation to sincere compliments: 


“Thanks, it was a lot of fun!” 


“Dirty trick— you made me read 
every word!” 

Not only did they take the time to 
read the five catalogue reprint pages 
carefully, but, as the influx of orders 
showed, they were using their know]- 
edge to sell. In the month following 
the mailing, Joshua Meier Co. re- 
ceived more orders for 24 in. by 18 in. 
big-capacity easel binders than that 
item’s sales for the previous year. 

VPD's own sales force reported un- 
precedented lively dealer interest, not 
only in the proof-reading skill test, but 
also in the products shown. ® 
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Air Freight 


(continued from page 35) 


in the 40-60,000-Ib. and 80-100,000- 
lb. payload ranges which could be 
operated at direct flight costs of 4 
cents or 5 cents per available ton-mile 
Furthermore, he said, the planes that 
American decides on must have mech- 
anized loading svstems developed by 
the manufacturer for the particular 
plane. 

It can be concluded that American 
and probably the others as well are 
willing to wait until they can (1) estab- 
lish a network of long-range, heavy 
planes for one-stop cross country and 
non-stop north-south flights, 
with a supplementary network of 
shorter-range, medium-size 


cargo 


planes, 
have developed for them 
cargo handling equipment to be in- 
cluded in the purchase of the planes 
themselves 


and, 2) 


> It is difficult to say just how far 
way this might be 
cargo plane in existence can satisfy 
these demands. The Canadair CL- 
14D, with a 70,000-Ib. payload ca- 
pacity fits right in between the two 
categories 


Right now, no 


mentioned. Douglas and 
Boeing are reported to be developing 
swingtail cargo versions of the DC-8 
and the 707 (both of which would fall 
into the upper range), but in any case, 
production would start only after 
orders were placed. Then, too, it 
would apparently be necessary for the 
manufacturer to develop and design 
mechanical loading ¢ quipment. All 
this takes time; and if the first orders 
were placed tomorrow, it would prob- 
ably be early 1962 before they were 
delivered (possibly a little earlier, be- 
cause with versions of existing aircraft 
the usual long, dragged-out process 
of certification by the CAB might be 
cut down somewhat). 

One thing holding back develop- 
ment to some degree: With the shift 
of Government spending from air- 
planes to missiles, manufacturers no 
longer have the money or the reason 
to continue the fast-paced -develop- 
ment of new and revolutionary air- 
craft and components. Convair, for ex- 
ample, gets about 40% of its income 
from missile contracts, and there is 
no reason to doubt that this percent- 
age will continue to grow. 

Eventually, the airlines will get 
their jet freighters. Even if new devel- 
opments in passenger travel don’t 
occur to push cargo into the back seat 
again, it will be a good few years be- 
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fore the needed aircraft are in the 
skies in sufficient numbers for a major 
breakthrough. Any orders placed this 
year will probably amount to a mere 
fraction of what is needed. 


The Facilities 


What goes up must come down, and 
even the most advanced jet freighters 
will need a place to land and unload 


Right now, most of the largest metro- 
politan airports can handle jets, and 
in the next few years, all will have the 
necessary features for jet traffic. But 
a great number of “middle-size” air- 
ports still won't be ready for jets, and 
could conceivably put a crimp in the 
widespread use of the shorter-range 
supplementary jet freighters 


In addition, probably no airport in 


internationally. 


ledger is most profitable. 


month by sea?” 


Basic freight charges 


Additional transit & 
delivery costs 


Documentation, forwarding 
Insurance 
Inland freight, U.S. 
Inland freight, Switz. 
Duty 
Packing costs 
Total transit costs 


Total landed price 
Unit landed price 


Other cost factors, per unit 
investment) 


Relative total unit cost 


Transit time 


would be expected. 


Look at Everything, Not Just the Rates 


As an illustration of the “total cost of distribution” theory, here 
is a condensation of a case study made by Bruce Payne & Associ- 
ates, Inc., for Pan American World Airways. 

In this study of a run-of-the-mill] consumer electrical item, it 
becomes evident that a good deal of the cost difference between 
sea and air transport is created by the fact that it is being shipped 
Although the saving would be less in domestic 
shipment, the principle of evaluation is the some, and as air rates 
drop, more and more marketers will find that the air side of the 


This case deals with a midwestern manufacturer who ships 80 
cartons of a consumer electrical item per month to Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Each carton is F.0.B. priced at $45. The question is, “Would 
it be better to ship 20 cartons per week by air, rather than 80 per 


(breakage, pilferage, obsolescence 
& markdown, interest on inventory 


It is easy to see how such an analysis could result in the chang- 
ing of an entire system of distribution. Reductions in company- 
owned warehousing at point of manufacture and at point of dis- 
tribution, reductions in company-owned inland transportation 
facilities, and the ability to expand a market area because of 
drastically reduced transit times and over-all greater accessibility 


AIR SEA 


(20 ctns. /wk (80 ctns. /mo.) 


$ 171.92 $ 44.00 


7.00 
90.00 
70.00 

125.00 
438.72 
212.00 
986.72 


4,586.72 
57.33 


4.66 


60.79 61.99 


2-3 days 20-30 days 
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Who would dream that opaque, food-type cartons would 
ever be used to pac kage intimate apparel that manu- 
facturers would be packaging hosiery 
and clocks in coffee cans or that 
ball-point pens would inspire the de- 
velopment of roll-on deodorants. 

Yet, right now, from Oregon to 
Florida, nine garment manufacturers 
are marketing panties, bras and slips 
in sealed paper canisters. This method of 
packaging has enabled supermarkets to sell 
these products like groceries...and the im- 
plications for the broad range of apparel 
and flat goods are tremendous 

That's packaging—a 16%-billion-dollar-a-year market 
always on the alert for new ideas—constantly borrowing 
or adapting such ideas to suit new needs in unrelated 
fields. No wonder packaging requires such a host of mate- 


rials, machines, containers equipment...and the services 
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Poper can photos courtesy American Con 


of so many designers, printers, converters and contract 
packagers. 
If you sell these or related products or services, your 
advertising belongs in MODERN PACKAGING...the packag- 
ing man’s “happy hunting ground” for ideas. 
MODERN PACKAGING contains more original edi- 
torial material, has more paid subscribers and 
carries more advertising than all other packaging 
publications combined. For the complete story of 
the tremendous market possibilities of the packag- 
ing field, write today for a copy of the MODERN 
PACKAGING Market and Media Data File. 


MODERN PACKAGING 
A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 33 Years @ @ 
Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 101 E. Ontario St.; 


Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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Go Ahead... BE GREEDY! 


Get it all. Get a/l the Syracuse Market. You don’t 
7 | . 
have to settle for less. 
Did you think you had to buy the great and rich 
$-county Syracuse Market in parts? No, Sir! It’s 


] 


ble (and certainly wise) to 


pertectly permissi get 
ALL OF IT. 


What's more, you can get it all one easy, efficient 


way. The proof-loaded gentlemen from Moloney, 


Regan & Schmitt can tell you all about how the 


the whole 15-county 
crammed with 1,459,100 
rful-spending people. 
tell you. Call them! 
e to satisfy even the 


, 
dt ertisers with fae IS. 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE— 
Daily & Sunday 


Result 
arch in 
Latest T 


Market Survey 


fh 


WERALD JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening Sunday 


THE POST STANDARD 
"Morning & Sunday 


by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Air Freight 


(continued) 


the world today is properly set up to 
accommodate cargo of breakthrough 
proportions Whereas today it is pos- 
sible, if not alwavs convenient, to 
move air cargo through airports de- 
signed expressly for passenger service, 
to hope to do so in the future would 
be tantamount to locating Chicago's 
famed stockvards in Union Station 
But again, the passenger is pre- 
ferred, and, as all but a very few air 
ports across the nation are still im- 
proving their passenger terminals, it 
will probably be some few years be- 
fore expanded and modernized cargo 
facilities are given a second thought 
The “ideal” cargo airport probably 
will not be seen for 15 or 20 vears 


The Government 


There are four wavs in which the 
U.S. Government plays an important 
role in determining how long it will 
be before air freight comes into its 
own 

Of prime importance is the fate of 
the Military Air Transport Service 
Called the world’s largest airline, this 
service has been criticized for costing 
more than commercial carriers, for 
duplicating commercial routes, and for 
generally being uneconomical and 
wasteful. Just how much, if any, will 
be taken away from MATS and given 
to commercial carriers will be a major 
issue this session of Congress. In re- 
turn for more Government (primarily 
militarv) cargo, the airlines say, the 
increase in business will allow them 
to build a better fleet of cargo air- 
craft, available to the military for 
emergency use 

Already the Government gives out 
about $85 million in charters annu- 
ally, and the Pentagon, with the 
President's support, is reportedly will- 
ing to add another $100 million to 
this as a starter. But MATS is bound 
to object, and it is doubted that any- 
where near that much additional vol- 
ume will be given 

If commercial lines did get the bulk 
of freight now carried by MATS, what 
would happen? Primarily, the shift 
would make it absolutely necessary to 
modernize cargo fleets, and would 
provide the business necessary for 
keeping a loaded jet fleet in the air 
at almost all times. In addition, it 
would force regularly scheduled air 
cargo routes to many important areas 
of the country as vet unserved by air 
freighters. But, for a while at least, 


Per advertising dollar, Newsweek reaches far more 
readers with yearly incomes over $10,000 than any 
other newsweekly . . . readers who are your best 
prospects for consumer products. 


Per advertising dollar, Newsweek reaches far 
more readers who are officials, proprietors, mana- 
gers, professional men, technical men and kindred 
than any other newsweekly .. . readers who 


are your best prospects for industrial products. 


These facts, and many others equally significant, 
are contained in a new report by Sindlinger & Co., 
Inc., independent Business Analysts. 


For your copy of this illuminating report, write 
to: Director of Research, Newsweek, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Of course Im sure. 
I read it 

° 5" 

in Newsweek i 

ae 


‘ 


2 


The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 


PHOTO COURTESY BOCA RATON HOTEL AND CLUB. FLORIDA 


Air Freight 


(continued) 


it might so overtax the facilities of the 
airlines that it would be difficult in- 
deed for the commercial shipper to 
obtain cargo space 

This brings up another point. Al- 
ready there has been some talk in 
Washington of lending support, prob- 
ably in the form of loan guarantees, 
to airlines wishing to make major in- 
vestments in jet-age cargo equipment. 
One bill, introduced by Sen. Mon- 
(D., Okla.), would guarantee up 
to 90% of a loan of up to 75% of 
the cost of an airplane. This bill, 
supported by the CAB and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, has been op- 
posed by the Treasury and Commerce 
Departments 


roney 


The third form of Government ac- 
tion that would affect the future of 
air freight concerns a movement sup- 
ported by railroads and airlines to 
ease current laws forbidding one form 
of transportation from engaging in 
the operations of another 


Many observers feel that, with a 
single company able to own rail, truck 
and air transportation equipment, 
many of the slowdowns aa costs of 
shipping could be eliminated through 
standardized cargo containers, coast- 
to-coast schedules, etc. Faced with 
strong opposition from the trucking 
interests (“we doubt if vou'll ever 
hear of a trucking company buying a 
railroad or an airline; they ll just buy 
us”), such legislation has little chance 
of passage. 

But that does not mean that inter- 
est will wane. Not long ago, New 
York Central, prohibited from owning 
an outright interest, bought $5 million 
of Flying Tiger's convertible notes 
Robert W. Prescott, president of Ti- 
ger, says that “New York Central did 
not buy these notes simply as an 
investment. As they told us, they can 
develop a high tonnage of air freight 
traffic with the coming lowered rates 
They would like to hand that tonnage 
over to someone in whom thev have a 
financial interest.” 

The fourth way in which the Gov- 
ernment has a hand in the break- 
through of air freight is in the de- 
termination of rates 


Will the Rates Go Down 
Far Enough? 


The question of rates is, of course, 
the big question. Everything up to 
this point has been a discussion of 
questions that will decide when, and 
how far, the rates go down. When 
the rates go down far enough, there 
will occur the breakthrough prom- 
ised since the end of World War I. 

This has been the reason for the 
emphasis on jets; without them, there 
can be no breakthrough. Here, in the 
words of Robert Prescott, is why: 

“First, [jet] turbine engines burn 
kerosene instead of 130 octane fuel 
Kerosene costs about 14 cents per gal- 
lon, versus 22 cents for gasoline, and 
the turbine principle extracts slightly 
more power per pound of kerosene 
than does the piston engine from 
gasoline. Thus, when we burn about 
800 gallons per hour we can realize 
quite a saving 

“Secondly, the weight of the power 
plant is about half that of the piston 
engine. On pistons we figure roughly 
one pound per horsepower. The horse 
power on the coming airfreighter 
CL-44D) totals 23,000. This means 


Greenshoro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


In The Top 20 In Total Retail Sales 
Watch Food Sales Sprout 


Hungry Metropolitan Greensboro Market 


ranks high in food sales in the South’s top 


25 markets—ahead of 


Baton 


Charlotte, 


Augusta, 


Rouge, close behind Mobile and Chatta- 


nooga. Feed your sales story through the Greens- 


boro News & Record—the only medium with dominant 


coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influence 


in over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation; 


over 400,000 readers. 


Greensboro 


Retail Marketa of the South 


In the Top 20 


and in the Top 100 of the 


Nation. 


Write on company letterhead for “1959 Major U.S. Markets Anal sid” Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelle Inc 
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iT your Product can be... | 
BRUSHED POURED oPRAYED SQUEEZED 


--aerosol packaging may be 
more profitable for you 


pes You’ prod ct meet the requirements above? If so, there ’s a good ( hance e aerosol pack- 
ng can revolutionize your sales as it has for manufacturers of hair fixatives, insecticides 
1 many other products. 


Aerosol packaging offers customers the neatest, quickest, handiest way ever to apply a 
xluct. Result—aerosols are increasing their share of the consumer market every year. 
yet the complete story. It’s easy to have your product tested by a custom loader—no 
sd for your own loading line. Let Du Pont send you technical data and the names of aer- 
1 loaders. It’s one of the many services offered without obligation by Du Pont, manu- 
fturer of time-proved Freon* propellents for aerosols. 

£ BOOKLET, ‘Package for Profit’, contains information on how you can enter this field 
hout major capital investment . . . includes marketing and technical data. For your copy, 


ite: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), “Freon’’ Products Division, 2420N-SM, 

Imington 98, Delaware. ’ 
ght AEROSOLS BOOST COTY SALES. By packaging 

L’Aimant fragrance in aerosol form, Coty created a 

new “spray mist’’ product that is outselling the 


original bottled L’Aimant toilet water 2 to 1! 


*Freon and combinations of Freon- or F- with numerals are 
PROPELLENTS _ cememnas rorsertee ung... raoucn cHemis 


VING IUGH CHEMIS Du Pont's registered trademarks for its fluorocarbon propelleuts 


-selling aerosols are powered with 


Air Freight 


continued) 


that a piston plane with the same 


capacity would have power plants 


weighing 23,000 pounds, and the tur- 
bine, 11,500. This weight saving of 
almost six tons is turned into payload 

“Other factors which help turbine 
power contribute measurably to re- 
duced fiving costs,” Prescott con- 
tinues, “are less frontal area of the 
powe! plant facing the windstream, 
less loss of power from friction within 
the engine, and considerably less 
maintenance because of the nature of 
the engine 

“En route engine failures on piston 
planes have been an unusually large 
cause of costs in the past few years 
because of interrupted-trip expenses 
The \ have also done a couple ot 
other things: detract from our sched 
ule responsibility and hinder greater 
utilization of equipment Our present 
rate of failures on piston engines is 
1.200 engine-hours. The 
failure rate on the Rolls-Rovce Dart 


one every 


the turboprop engine mounted on the 
Viscount, is today one in 100,000 
engine-hours.” 

Because of this greater utilization 
of equipment, Flying Tiger expects 
to be able to handle 480 million ton- 
miles of freight annually with ten 
Canadairs (total lift capacity: 700,000 
lb.) against only 180 million ton-miles 
today with 14 Super-H Constellations 
(total lift capacity: 630,000 Ib.) 

In addition, it is expected that a 
swingtail jet could be loaded in a 
half-hour or less, compared with up 
to four hours for todzy's smaller side- 
loading planes. 

So the jets are the key 
jet added, costs for air 
should come down 


For every 
shipment 
With jet cargo 
fleets in operation, costs should come 
down from today’s average of over 20 
cents per ton-mile to an average in 
the neighborhood of 12 cents to 14 
cents. Lows of 6 cents per ton-mile 
would not be out of the question in 
special circumstances 

General Dynamics President Earl 
Johnson has said that if one billion 
ton-miles of cargo is moved by air 
today, at 15 cents the figure would 
jump to 5% billion ton-miles, at 12 
cents to 10 billion, at 10 cents to 25 


billion, and so on. Naturally, the 


This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Pa 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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lower the rates, the more companies 
would find it profitable to Sones 
their distribution systems from ground- 
oriented to air-oriented. Needless to 
say, air freight won't put anyone out 
of business even at the lower rates 
But it is safe to say that in air freight’s 
target area (less than car or truckload 
shipments of 500 miles or more), hun- 
dreds more marketers will be turning 
to air freight every time a penny is 
trimmed off the ton-mile rate 


& Even with some jets in operation, 
though, it is difficult to say just how 
much rates will go down. It is gen- 
erally felt that the big test of the 
CAB is still ahead. A couple of vears 
ago, that agency established a plat 
form under the rate structure. Any 
air carrier that wishes to lower its 
rates can file for new rates. If no 
action is taken, the new rates auto 
matically go into effect. But if a com- 
peting airline objects, it can file a 
protest, and hearings must be held 
No one can sav how the board will 
act, as there has been something of 
a personnel turnover since the last 
major rate question. It will be a 
highly significant issue when the first 
lines with jet freighters file to slash 
rates under their propeiler-driven com- 
petitors 

Then, too, the amount of freight 
that becomes available to the airlines, 
with each rate drop, depends on how 
much the rates of competing forms of 
transportation change. If trucks and 
rails were to end their traditional feud 
long enough to standardize cargo con 
tainers, promote piggy-backing (which 
is growing by leaps and bounds in 
spite of the squabbling), and gen- 
erally cooperate to at least a limited 
degree, long-distance truck rates (now 
at about 10-12 cents per ton-mile) 
might be cut enough to bring that 
form of transportation further out of 
the reach of air freight 

Thus, the future growth of air 
freight hangs by a thread of “if's.” 
This time, there can be little doubt 
but that air freight will grow vear by 
vear, and that it will eventually have 
its breakthrough into the world of 
mass transportation. It would be ex- 
pecting a miracle to expect it to hap- 
pen in the next three or four years 
By 1965, it will probably be well 
under way. It will, in all probability, 
be considered to be “here” in 1970 

But there will be no sudden event 
that will, like a clap of thunder, an- 
nounce that air freight has come of 
age. For the most part, it will be 
gradual. Every year, it will be “of 
age” for more and more companies. 
And when it is, it will be of concern 
to the sales manager, and not just the 
traffic manager. @ KMR 


Of the top ten markets in the U.S., nine are cities but one is a state! lowa, witha 
population of 2,747,300 ranks after New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


Los Angeles and Boston. The unique circulation of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune puts Iowa in the top ten — it reaches nearly 70% of the whole state! 
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WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 


Gifts « Premiums « 
740 Pages * 20,000 Items 


Prizes 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


2030 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 


ANSWER 
AMERICA 


ANSWERS YOUR TELEPHONE 


24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


SALES MANAGERS! 
Increase Your Sales With Our 
New Service. 


Offices in more than 250 commu- 
nities can act as branch offices for 
your company and receive mail 
and orders. For complete informa- 
tion on how we can assist you in 
getting additional volume, look for 
ANSWER AMERICA in the 
WHITE SEC. 

TION of your 

telephone direc- 

tory or call infor- 

mation. 


OR WRITE 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 


55 East Washington St. 
RA 6-2339 Chicago 2, Iilinois 


1 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU SELL 


Your advertising and salesmen work under 
difficulties. All your competitors ciaim they 
give the best service, priee and quality. Cus- 
tomers are confused. Se, they buy from the 
‘triendiiest” company. You can create friend- 
liness with the monthly motte direct mai! 
campaign. Ask for information on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


GYMER—2121 E. 9th St. Cleveland 15, 0. 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Aeroquip Corp:, Marman Division, 


Los Angeles.—T. J. Josalle promoted 
to the newly created post of gsm. He 
has been with Aeroquip for ten years, 


most recentiv as aircraft sm 


Beckman Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, 
Cal.—Kenneth C 
keting director. For the past four vears 


Moulton named mar 


he has been a sales executive of Dat 
strom-Weston. At the same time Roy 
F. Brown is appointed marketing man- 
Beckman’'s Scientific 


Process Instruments Division 


iger of and 


Kodak, Ltd., 
D. Douglas Lauder elected v-p, sales 
Donald N. Spring 
succeeds him as sm of the Eastman 


Kodak affiliate 


Canadian Toronto 


and advertising 


CBS Films, Inc., New York.—Willard 
Block assigned to the new post of in 
ternational sm. Before joining the com 
pany in 1957 he had been with NBC 


DMCP Associates, Inc., Toledo.—Jack 
E. Cartwright named v-p, sales. Pre 
viously he headed Jack E. Cartwright 
( ) 


Fixture 


, and was sm of Toledo Desk and 


Minor Rubber Co., Inc., Bloomfield 
N.J.—Stanley 


representative, named gsm 


Messing, former sales 


Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio. 
—Lester A. Sanders appointed gsm of 
the Wilson Sporting Goods subsidiary. 


Plough, Inc., Memphis. — Landon J. 
Smith, national wholesale sales direc- 
tor, elected v-p, sales. Prior to 1952 
he was with Eversharp, Inc. 


Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles.—How- 
ard K. Vander Linden appointed v-p 
and gsm. He has been with Rexall 
1947, was most recently 
president of Rexall Drug of Canada. 


since and 


Industries, Inc., Detroit. - 
Arthur W. Steinberg, sm, elected v-p, 


Rogers 


sales. Before joining the company in 
1953 he was asst. sm of Storm Master 


Co 


Industrial Electronics 
Robert O. Vaughan ap- 
pointed v-p, marketing. SIE is one of 
the Dresser Industries; and his previ- 


Southwestern 
Co., Houston 


ous post had been as a western divi- 
sion manager for Dresser 


Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago.—Rob- 
ert N. Harris elected v-p and market- 
ing director. For the past five years 


he was v-p of Edward H. Weiss & Co 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Newcombe C. Baker, Jr., promoted 
to marketing services manager of the 
Yale Materials Handling Division. Be- 
fore joining Yale's advertising depart- 
ment in 1953 he had been a Ruthrauff 
& Ryan account executive 


we Custom vEsiIcN 


WITH You IN MIND... 


Drive up your sales increase 


53 with a 


“LAND CRUISER” 


TRAOE MARK 


-— =. 


) Write for 


Brochure CD-40 


15, 1960 


For that important business 


trip enjoy the luxury, the safety 


and convenience of a custom-built 
“Land Cruiser” modification 
YOUR needs become OUR busi- 


ness when it’s personalized land 


travel! Complete self-contained 


living accommodations (or product 


display ) built to your require- 
ments in various motor coach 


specifications beginning at $14,800. 


Custom Coach Copoution 


“ Designers & Builders of Motor Coach Modifications’ 
134 E. GOODALE 
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~ CALL REPORT 
=— OF 


Canned Annual Report 


American Can Co. has fol- 
lowed the advice it gives its 
customers Use _ interest-com- 
pelling containers at the point of 
purchase 

The company has just sent 
out. to 96.000 stockholders, the 
annual report—encased in_ its 
new biscuit-dough can. It's 
equipped with a pull string 
just like the container containing 
biscuits. The container is twisted 
slightly after the string is pulled 
and—voila!—out pops the annual 
report 

American Can feels it killed 
two birds with a single stone 
Stockholder survevs have shown 
that as many as one-third of 
innual report envelopes are 
never opened. The company 
wanted to be sure its report 
was. And it thought its stock 
holders ought to know about its 


newest pac kage 


Practical Demonstration 


Sometimes advertising works 
too well. Take lip-Top bread 
Ward Baking Cx tor instance 
In the Metr pe litan New York 
area, Tip-Top has been running 
a spot-TV ad telling viewers that 
there's something “different” 
about its bread. “Just squeeze it 
and listen,” says the announcer 
This bread, he insists, actually 
whispers “F-R-E-S-H-E-R.” 

So what h uppens? This: Satur 
day we were in our favorite 
super market and the manager 
was urging two teen agers to get 
lost. “Those kids!” he blustered 
“They come in here and squeeze 
Tip-Top bread until it looks as 
if a case of catsup fell on it 
People won't buy the bread 
when they finish mauling it!” 


The Lethal Heel 


The floor covering manufac- 
turers are hot and bothered with 
the shoe manufacturers. By ca- 
tering to woman's vanity—cur- 
rently stiletto heels — they're 
raising havoc with carpeting 
and composition flooring 
Things have reached such a 
state that the floor covering 
manufacturers (who obviously 
aren't up on their female psv- 
chology) are threatening to do 
something about it 

The manufacturers, who have 
spent millions in research to de 
velop scuff proof, long-wearing, 
never-wax floor coverings, an- 
ticipated everything but the 
knite-like heels women insist on 
wearing. And the same women 
who wear them are complaining 
bitterly to the manufacturers 
about the dents in their new 
composition floors. A vicious 
circle 

Recently Durotone Co., Yonk 
ers, N.Y., specialists providing 
reporting service designed to 
handle complaints for any level 
of the floor covering industry, 
issued a devastating appraisal of 
the situation 

“A 112-lb. girl wearing these 
heels,” savs the communique 
“exerts pressure of 4,000 Ib per 
sq. in. on floor surface every 
time she takes a step whereas 
a 224-lb. man wearing conven 
tional shoes exerts pressure of 
28 Ib. per sq. in ' 

Seemingly there is no floor 
covering known that can stand 
up to the punishment. Marble 
scratches; tile scores: carpeting 
snags; varns are bruised. The 
solution? 

“Disregard the above. Our 
ladies,” summarizes the bulletin 
“are not going to change their 
shoe styles. So be prepared for 
more complaints — or possibly 
more carpet sales.” 


On the Record 


Convention business reports 
are generally as dull as dish 
water. But Pepsi-Cola Co. de- 
cided to liven up the report it 
planned to mail to attendees 
after a recent New York bottler 
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convention. The company put 
things on record. It recorded the 
full-scale stage show that wowed 
conventioneers, made a long- 
playing record of the seven big 
musical numbers, encased the 
thing in a handsome album. 
Says Pepsi's marketing v-p, Bill 
Durkee, “The score offers a com- 
plete delineation of our total 
marketing program for the six- 
ties. It spells out Pepsi's over-all 
marketing philosophy, points up 
the decade of opportunity that 
lies ahead for Pepsi-Cola and its 
bottlers.” 


Bits and Pieces 


They're off the ground in 
Alaska. Charles F. Willis, Jr., 
president of Alaska Airlines, 
Inc., tells us that air travel in 
the 49th state is about as com- 
monplace as bus travel here 
“Out of 1,000 people in Alaska,” 
says he, “about 725 fly each 
year. In the rest of the U.S. only 
about 25 (1 out of 40) fly an- 
nually.” 

Irwin Stone is the brewmaster 
of what is probably the smallest 
brewery in the US. His 
brewery, a pilot plant for re- 
search, turns out 20 gallons a 
week. It’s operated by Waller- 
stein Co., Staten Island, N-.Y., 
research chemists ' 

William Wrigley Jr., Co 
need you be told?—makes chew 
ing gum. The company has long 
been chewing its cud over loss 
of business from people who 
wear dentures. Chewing gum 
sticks to dentures worse than 
peanut butter. Finally Wrigley 
thinks it has the problem un- 
stuck. It has patented a new 
denture to which gum will not 
adhere! 


“compet 


Jock Curtice, Stanford Univer 
sity's football coach, treated a 6B. F 
Goodrich sales meeting to an inspir 
ing old fashioned ‘desire’ locker 
room tatk ¥. A. Tittle, Ted Lindsay, 
Galen Fiss, Stan Musial are others 
who have appeared at Goodrich 
gathenngs 


—s 


os 


Bristol Myers recently built « 
seles convention around an appeer 
ance by Roy Harris, the pride of Cut 
and Shoot, Texas — ar 
heavyweight 
successfu 


d the colorty' 


helped make # “most 


ition is our b 


Johnny Lujack spoke and partic 
ipated at Equitable Life’s 100th anni 


Square Garden, New York 


= 


Speechmaking is not a decathion 
event. but if it were, Olympian Bob 
Mathias might have been even more 
formidable in tus speciaity Bob has 
proved this beyond doubt at a score 
of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED sales meet 
ing and Sports Carnival appearances 


versary sports show at Madison 
y &P 


. 
a 
Jesse Owens, ot 


fastest man alive 


me time the 
has frequently ep 
peered as SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's 
epresentative at sales meetings in 
neer his hor 


participated in a spe 
ILLUSTRATED 
department store ir 


uncheon 
© towr { Cricago 
hes Olympian 
y 


He hes st none of 


presence and personalit 


They aren't marketing experts. They aren't spellbind- 
ers. Most of them don’t even think of themselves as 
salesmen. 

But in recent years, at sales meetings, at conven 
tions, and in stores the country over, these men and 
women have proved for countless Sports ILLUSTRATED 
advertisers that they are just about the best sales 
force ever assembled 

They are, collectively, the sports stars of America 

Any sales manager would love to recruit a half 
dozen of them—and in fact, usually tries and some 
times succeeds. They are alert, personable, and have 
that special assurance that comes from constant per- 
forming in the public eye 


Moreover, when it comes to competitive selling, 


The newest LPGA pro on the 
circuit, winsome Barbara Romack, 
al SPORTS 
at Stern 
New York 


veteran, has appeared at B. F. Good 
rich, Schiefftin, and Manhattan Shirt 
sales meetings, among numerous 
others in the New York area 


usiness’” 


Gil Hodges, veteran first baseman 
of the World's Champion Dodgers 
made a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
sponsored appearance at Cities 
Service's spectacular “Dealerama 
in New York. Gil posed for pictures 
with dealers and their families 


Sten Musial appeared most re 
cently at a Prince Gardner seies meet 
ing in his home town o 
his restaurant he has aisc 


many convivial convention 


Bonnie Prudden, Sis physical 
fitness expert. has appeared for 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at a dozen 
sales meetings 
marks dramatically witt 


Mariene Bauer Hagge, one of 
golfdom's most attractive competi 
tors. was SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s 
representative at the Mutual Life In 
surance Co.'s convention in 


iMustrating her re 


actual exer Miam: 
cise demonstrations 


Kyle Rote, D-year N.Y Giants Hamilton Watch Co. salesmen 


and executives had a chance to meet 
Sam Snead at their convention in 
Lancaster, Pa. where, as SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED's representative, he 
gave a golf clinic 


they can talk, with some authority, because competi- 
tion is their business! 


Most of the sports stars whose personal appear- 
ances are recorded here—and many other sports fig- 
ures of similar stature—are available to you. 


If you (or when you) advertise in Sports Ittus- 
TRATED, why not get them to help you highlight a con- 
vention, spark a sales meeting, front a promotion? 


For competition is not only their game—it's their busi- 
ness. And yours. 


If you'd like your sales personnel to meet one or 


more of them, simply mention it to your Sports Itius- 
TRATED Salesman. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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Medias Law: 


To a seller of saws, the pulling power 
of an advertising medium is equal 
to the number of saws sold. 

To media men, pulling power is 
influenced by several inter-related 
factors. 


The law or formula looks like this: 


7 = 
Pulling Power 


Circulation Volume 
Editorial Vitality 


¥ 
7 


Reader Confidence 


Ld 


The larger measure of these 
ingredients in the Chicago Tribune 
accounts for the greater results 
produced for advertisers. 

The Chicago Tribune, with a cir- 
culation 1% times that of any other 
Chicago newspaper, out-pulls the 
other papers by at least 3 to 1 and 
as much as 15 to 1. 


More Chicago families read the 
Tribune than the top five weekly 
magazines combined; more than six 
times as many Chicagoans turn its 
pages as turn on the average eve- 
ning TV show! 


Chicago Tribune 


